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ffhe  first  activity  involved  the  generation  of  engineering  estimates  of  the 
air  blast  loading  on  two  orientations  (end-on  and  side-on)  of  the  M-X  shelter 
for  ultimate  use  by  others  for  setting  up  structural  response  code  calcu- 
lations. Both  ideal  and  precursed  waveforms  were  considered. 

The  second  activity  involved  a review  of  the  nuclear  data  base  to  identify 
data  useful  to  understanding  the  relative  importance  of  lofted  dust  in  the 
flow  on  air  blast  loading.  Also  theoretical  models  used  for  late-time  dust 
lofting  were  reviewed  to  determine  their  utility  to  the  air  blast  problem. 

A recommended  model  was  developed  for  future  inclusion  into  a hydrodynamic 
code,  HULL. 

The  third  activity  involved  a review  of  shock  tubes  in  the  United  States  that 
would  be  appropriate  for  use  in  measuring  the  air  blast  loads  on  a small  model 
of  the  M-X  shelter.  The  CERF  shock  tube  was  chosen  and  an  experimental  pro- 
gram was  planned. 
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PREFACE 


The  work  described  in  this  report  was  performed  by  Science 
Applications,  Incorporated  (SAI)  for  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA)  under 
contract  DNA001 -77-C-0059  entitled  "Air  Blast  Loads  on  the  M-X  Shelter." 
The  work  performed  under  this  contract  covers  principally  three  inde- 
pendent but  related  efforts.  The  first  was  to  estimate  the  air  blast 
loads  on  the  M-X  above-ground  shelter.  The  second  was  to  review  dust 
lofting  in  the  context  of  air  blast  calculations  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  The  third  was  to  review  existing  shock  tube  facilities, 
choose  one  appropriate  for  measuring  air  blast  loads  on  the  M-X  shelter 
and  develop  a test  plan  appropriate  to  the  time  constraints  of  the 
joint  DNA/SAMS0/AFV1L  M-X  Program.  Capt.  J.  Stockton,  USAF,  and 
Mr.  T.  Kennedy  were  the  DNA  Contracting  Officer  Representatives  (COR). 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Presented  below  are  the  results  of  three  independently  performed 
but  related  efforts.  The  first  effort  resulted  in  engineering  estimates 
of  air  blast  loads  on  the  M-X  above-ground  shelter  due  to  a 1 megaton 
nuclear  surface  burst.  The  second  resulted  in  a review  of  dust  lofting 
as  well  as  recommended  approaches  for  future  precursed  air  blast  calcu- 
lations. The  third  resulted  in  a review  of  existing  shock  tube  facili- 
ties, and  then  for  one  such  facility  a test  plan.  Before  proceeding 
a sunmary  paragraph  on  precursors  is  provided  since  each  discussion 
assumes  some  familiarity  with  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

During  the  U.S.  above-ground  nuclear  testing  programs  at  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS), -many  single  nuclear  bursts  over  dry  dusty  sur- 
faces led  to  waveforms  altered  from  those  that  would  be  expected  from 
a nuclear  burst  over  an  ideal*  surface  at  ranges  of  strategic  interest 
(e.g.,  the  nuclear  air  blast  precursor).  The  formation  of  the  precursor 
results  from  the  propagation  of  the  air  blast  into  a hot  layer  of  air, 
characterized  by  a high  sound  speed,  that  has  previously  been  created 
over  the  ground  by  the  complex  interaction  of  thermal  radiation  from  the 
burst  with  the  ground.  The  resultant  static  overpressure  and  dynamic 
pressure  of  the  air  blast  at  points  near  the  surface  have  been  seen  to 
be  quite  different  from  those  expected  over  a thermally  reflecting  sur- 
face. Instead  of  the  instantaneous  rise  to  a single  peak  followed  by 
an  exponential  decay,  the  waveform,  for  example,  can  consist  of  two 
peaks  each  having  a finite  rise  time.  Typically,  the  static  overpressure 


*Ideal  surfaces  are  those  that  are  perfectly  rigid  and  reflecting, 
whereas  non-ideal  surfaces  are  those  that  can  interact  with  the  fire- 
ball thermal  radiation  and  possibly  generate  a hot  thermal  layer  above 
the  ground. 


peaks  are  less  than  the  single  peak  expected  over  ideal  surfaces.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dynamic  pressure  has  been  seen  to  be  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  that  over  the  ideal  surface. 

1.1  AIR  BLAST  LOADS  ESTIMATES 

Other  organizations,  tasked  with  performing  simple  structural 
response  calculations  for  DNA,  needed  estimates  of  the  air  blast  loads 
on  the  M-X  shelter  in  order  to  set  up  and  perform  their  calculations. 

These  estimates  were  generated  by  SAI  via  applications  of  various  well 
known  techniques  for  ideal  waveforms.  In  addition,  gross  estimates 
were  made  for  precursed  type  waveforms  obtained  by  extrapolation  of 
similar  waveforms  from  nuclear  shots  at  NTS  with  yields  of  tens  of  kil- 
otons  and  various  heights  of  bursts  (no  surface  bursts). 

The  calculations  reported  here  are  engineering  estimates  of  the 
loads  on  the  M-X  shelter  due  to  a nuclear  1 megaton  surface  burst.  Both 
classical  and  precursor  affected  waveforms  were  considered.  The  results 
of  the  calculations  provided  the  pressure-time  variations  at  the  centers 
of  the  side  walls  and  roof  of  the  M-X  shelter  for  side-on  as  well  as 
end-on  incidence  of  the  waves,  and  were  provided  to  the  community  early 
in  the  program  in  briefing  form  (Reference  1).  The  results  were  sub- 
sequently compared  with  numerical  solutions  of  the  equations  of  inviscid 
flow  and  with  available  experimental  data,  and  those  comparisons  are 
also  included. 

1.2  INFLUENCE  OF  DUST 

Since  precursors  have  not  been  observed  to  form  over  water, 
experimental  precursor  data  do  not  exist  for  megaton  size  bursts.  These 
data  only  exist  for  bursts  in  the  tens  of  kt  range.  Precursor  effects 
are  not  scaleable  in  the  usual  sense  since  more  thermal  energy  is  deposited 
on  the  ground  by  a higher  yield  nuclear  weapon  than  deposited  by  a lower 
yield  nuclear  weapon  at  the  same  given  scaled  range  both  after  and  be- 
fore the  air  shock  arrives.  Flence  dynamic  pressure  could  be  increased 
(or  decreased)  as  yield  increases. 
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The  only  means  available  by  treaty  to  study  precursor  effects 
at  yields  of  strategic  interest  is  through  a combination  of  theoretical 
analysis  (e.g.,  calculations)  and  experimental  simulation.  Previous 
Al'Wl.  calculations  (References  2 and  3 ) for  example,  have  shown  that 
a precursor  can  be  caused  to  form  calculational ly  with  a hydrodynamic 
computer  code  when  energy  is  deposited  in  near  surface  zones.  In  these 
studies,  however,  no  dust  was  considered  in  the  flow  and  although  sig- 
nificant enhancements  in  dynamic  pressure  are  obtainable  using  simply 
heated  layers  (ignoring  for  ttie  moment  the  fact  that  these  layers  get 
heated  via  conduction  from  the  preshock  lofted  dust),  no  attempt  had 
been  made  at  the  time  this  effort  was  started  to  understand  what  effects 
would  result  for  plausible  dust  densities. 

Since  in  the  M-X  Validation  Phase  the  Air  force  is  considering 
land  mobile  systems  sited  in  dry,  dusty  areas,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  dusty  flow  could  be  of  some  importance.  One  M-X  concept 
consists  of  partially  buried  shelters  whose  damage  could  be  increased 
by  an  enhancement  of  the  dynamic  pressure. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  dusty  flow  calculations,  a model 
of  the  dust  lofting  process  is  needed  that  will  be  appropriate  for  air 
blast  calculations  rather  than  other  applications  (e.g.,  late  tilin'  dust 
cloud  loading).  The  principal  distinction  is  that  the  lofting  processes 
of  interest  here  are  those  that  will  directly  affect  the  air  blast  prop- 
agation itself.  (This  in  turn  could  affect  late  time  lofting.)  lor  a 
I megaton  surface  burst  the  air  blast  will  be  affected  over  times  of 
the  order  of  tens  to  hundreds  of  milliseconds  whereas  the  late  time 
lofting  occurs  over  seconds  to  minutes. 

The  procedure  followed  in  the  course  of  this  effort  was  first 
to  review  the  nuclear  data  base  to  identify  those  data  useful  to  under- 
standing the  relative  importance  of  lofted  dust  in  the  flow  on  air  blast 
loading.  That  review  consisted  primarily  of  a review  of  other  work 
that  was  done  earlier  in  the  late  time  dust  lofting  community.  Other 
laboratory  data  were  reviewed  as  deemed  appropriate. 
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The  second  main  thrust  of  this  effort  was  the  review  of  theo- 
retical efforts  that  had  identified  dust  lofting  mechanisms  and  esti- 
mated lofted  dust  densities.  The  formulations  representing  these 
mechanisms  were  then  evaluated  to  determine  which  ones  should  (and  then 
could)  be  included  in  HULL. 

Finally,  this  effort  led  to  recommendations  as  to  which  mech- 
anisms would  be  appropriate  for  use  in  any  future  calculations.  As  a 
result,  specific  recommendations  (and  models)  were  formulated  (and 
revised) . 

1.3  LABORATORY  SHOCK  TUBE  TESTS 

Estimates  made  of  air  blast  loads  on  the  M-X  shelter  indicate 
that  the  loads  appear  to  be  less  severe  for  precursor  waveforms  (in  the 
absence  of  dust)  than  for  classical  waveforms.  Peak  reflected  pressures 
are  not  as  high,  and  the  precursor  toe  causes  the  loading  to  be  spread 
out  in  time.  This  lack  of  severity  is  contrary  to  weapons  test  exper- 
ience, and  points  out  the  uncertainty  associated  with  precursor  predic- 
tions. There  is  some  indication  that  precursors  may  be  accompanied  by 
a large  increase  in  dynamic  pressure,  which  presumably  would  increase 
the  structure  loads.  The  influence  of  dust  on  the  shelter  loads  has  not 
been  quantified. 

Proof  tests  of  the  shelter  loads  are  being  conducted  in  the 
large  scale  DABS  series  S experiments  for  classical  waveforms,  but  lab- 
oratory shock  tubes  provide  a more  flexible  tool  to  experimentally 
investigate  classical  air  blast  loads  and  could  also  produce  precursor 
loads. 

1.4  REPORT  ORGANIZATION 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  main  parts.  The  first  part, 
Sections  2 and  3,  addresses  the  effort  associated  wi .h  providing 
engineering  estimates  of  air  blast  loads  on  the  M-X  shelter.  Section  2 
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deals  with  the  loading  resulting  from  the  incidence  of  a classical 
waveform  and  Section  3 considers  the  loading  from  a precursed  wave- 
form. In  both  sections,  discussions  of  the  waveform,  the  method  of 
analysis  and  the  calculations  are  presented. 

The  second  part  consists  of  Sections  4 through  7 and  reviews 
dust  lofting  and  the  formulation  of  a recommended  approach  for  future 
precursed  air  blast  calculations.  Section  4 summarizes  the  pertinent 
information  available  from  a nuclear  data  base  review.  Section  5 
reviews  certain  post-shock  dust  lofting  models,  and  Section  6 discusses 
a pre-shock  thermal  blowoff  model.  Section  7 presents  the  recommended 
approach  to  modeling  the  dust  lofting  for  air  blast  calculations. 

The  third  part  consists  of  Sections  8 and  9 and  addresses  the 
formulation  of  a program  to  experimentally  measure  the  air  blast  loads 
on  a small  scale  model  of  the  M-X  shelter.  Section  8 presents  a review 
of  shock  tube  facilities  and  a selection  of  one  for  design  of  an  exper- 
imental program  of  air  blast  loads  measurements  on  the  M-X  shelter. 
Section  9 presents  the  recommended  experimental  program. 

Finally  Section  10,  contains  the  principal  conclusions  and 
summary  of  recommendations  for  the  entire  effort. 
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SECTION  2 

AIRBLAST  LOADS  FOR  THE  CLASSICAL  WAVEFORM 


This  section  presents  engineering  estimates  of  the  airblast 
loads  on  the  M-X  above  ground  shelter  resulting  from  the  incidence  of  a 
classical  waveform.  The  waveform  is  first  described  (Section  2.1),  and 
then  the  method  of  analysis  including  the  simplifying  assumptions  and 
approximations  (Section  2.2)  is  described.  Results  are  then  presented 
for  the  side-on  incidence  (Section  2.3)  followed  by  those  for  end-on 
incidence  (Section  2.4). 


2.1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  WAVEFORM 


The  blast  wave  considered  is  that  due  to  a megaton  surface  burst. 
The  range  of  interest  (1840  feet)  corresponds  to  a peak  overpressure  at 
the  shelter  of  600  psi.  The  overpressure  variation  with  time  is  shown 
schematically  in  Figure  1,  and  can  be  expressed  as: 


Ap  = 600  (.23e"2-6T  + 


.35e'21x  + 


.42e 


) (1-t) 


(1) 


where  t is  given  by 
t 

T 1.1 


(2) 


and  t is  the  time  in  seconds  measured  from  the  instant  of  arrival  of 
the  shock  front.  The  dynamic  pressure  pulse  is  given  by: 


Q = 1470  (1-w)2  (.4e'90w  + .6e‘260w) 


(3) 


where: 


t 

2.5 


(4) 
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Expressions  (1)  to  (4)  are  given  by  Brode  (Reference  4).  Other  quanti- 
ties which  are  of  interest  and  are  obtainable  from  the  cited  reference 
are  the  radius  of  the  hemispherical  blast  wave  (1840  ft.  or  561  m)  and 
the  velocity  of  the  shock  front  (6700  ft/s  or  2040  m/sec).  The  propor- 
tion of  the  radius  of  the  hemispherical  blast  wave  relative  to  the  dimen 
sions  of  the  shelter  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  It  is  evident  from  the 
figure  that  the  part  of  the  blast  wave  which  interacts  with  the  shelter 
can  be  treated  approximately  as  a plane  front. 

2.2  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 

Two  modes  of  interaction  between  the  blast  wave  and  the  shelter 
are  considered;  they  are:  side-on  incidence  shown  in  Figure  3 and  end- 
on  incidence  shown  in  Figure  4.  Loads  on  structures  are  often  calcu- 
lated with  a quasi-steady  drag  assumption  using  the  free  field  dynamic 
pressure  and  an  average  value  of  a "drag  coefficient."  This  gives  the 
dynamic  load  at  any  given  instant  of  time  given  the  variation  of  the 
dynamic  pressure  with  time.  This  approach  is  good  for  evaluating  the 
loads  on  surfaces  which  are  traversed  by  the  pressure  pulse  in  a very 
short  time  such  that  the  surface  is  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  every 
where.  In  practice,  the  approach  can  be  used  for  relatively  small 
structures  or  for  vertical  walls. 

Examination  of  the  dimensions  of  the  shelter  in  relation  to  the 
instantaneous  distribution  of  the  pressure  pulse  in  Figure  5 shows  that 
the  instantaneous  pressure  varies  considerably  along  each  face  of  the 
shelter.  The  use  of  the  quasi-steady  approach  cannot,  therefore,  be 
justified  except  for  the  vertical  door.  Another  method  must  be  employed 

In  the  present  method  of  calculation,  the  deflection  of  the 
blast  wave  at  each  corner  is  considered  separately,  whereby  the  over- 
pressure is  calculated  after  each  deflection.  The  wave  system  set  up 
after  the  successive  deflections  is  quite  complex  and  cannot  be  analyzed 
fully  except  by  numerical  techniques.  In  order  to  arrive  at  engineering 
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estimates  of  the  overpressure  after  each  deflection  without  having  to 
resort  to  sophi sticated  techniques,  simplifying  assumptions  are  intro- 
duced into  the  analysis.  The  assumptions  made  herein  are  based  on 
experimental  observations  (Reference  5).  They  can  be  summarized  by: 

(i)  The  generic  shape  of  the  pulse  is  unaltered 
by  deflections. 

(if)  The  duration  of  the  pulse  is  unaffected  by 
deflections. 

(iii)  The  reflection  of  the  peak  overpressure  is 
idealized  by  the  reflection  of  a single  shock 
of  the  same  overpressure. 

(iv)  The  pressure  in  the  pulse  after  reflection  is 
determined  by  scaling  the  incident  pressure  by 
the  same  reflection  factor  as  that  for  the  peak 
overpressure. 

These  assumptions  obviate  the  need  to  analyze  the  whole  of  the 
wave  system  in  detail.  All  that  is  required  is  to  calculate  the  reflec- 
tion factor  for  the  peak  overpressure  at  each  change  of  slope.  These 
factors  are  determined  by  the  use  of  Whitham's  method  as  follows  (see 
Reference  5 for  details).  Given  the  Mach  number  of  the  shock  front,  a 
value  for  a function  w called  the  Whitham  function  is  obtained  from  a 
chart.  To  this  value  of  w,  the  deflection  angle  of  the  surface  (in 
radians)  is  either  added  or  subtracted  depending  on  whether  the  change 
in  slope  gives  rise  to  a compression  or  an  expansion.  The  new  value 
of  w is  then  used  to  obtain  a new  value  for  the  shock  Mach  number  from 
the  same  chart.  The  pressure  across  the  deflected  shock  is  then  ob- 
tained from  the  shock  relations. 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  reflection  at  the  verti- 
cal door  of  the  shelter.  There,  the  quasi -steady  method  recommended  in 
Reference  6 is  used  to  determine  the  average  pressure  load  on  the  door. 
This  method  is  more  suited  to  vertical  surfaces  than  the  approach  out- 
lined above. 
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2.3 


SIDE-ON  INCIDENCE 


Figure  3 shows  an  idealized  shock  reflection  at  the  shelter  for 
side-on  incidence.  Details  of  the  calculation  of  the  pressure  after 
each  deflection  are  given  below. 

Windward  Face:  The  shock  undergoes  a Mach  reflection  at  the 
foot  of  the  sloping  face,  and  the  strength  of  the  Mach  stem  is  determined 
by  Whitham's  method.  The  reflection  factor  obtained  is  1.24  which  gives 
a peak  overpressure  of  744  psi.  As  suggested  in  Reference  5,  this  figure 
should  be  increased  by  a 20  uncertainty  factor  to  give  a conservative 
estimate  of  890  psi.  The  value  agrees  reasonably  well  with  reflection 
factors  obtained  by  experiment  (Reference  7)  and  by  finite-difference 
calculations  by  Srinivasa  (Reference  8).  If  the  pressure  in  the  pulse 
is  scaled  by  the  same  reflection  factor  of  1.48,  the  midpoint  pressure 
variation  shown  in  the  top  left  panel  of  Figure  6 is  obtained.  The  pre- 
sent calculations  are  also  compared  with  finite-difference  calculations 
by  the  HULL*  method.  The  agreement  between  the  two  predictions  is 
excellent. 

Roof:  It  can  be  assumed  that  as  the  shock  clears  the  windward 
face,  the  shock  undergoes  a diffraction  which  brings  the  overpressure 
back  to  the  freefield  value.  However,  by  the  time  the  freefield  blast 
reaches  the  location  of  the  midpoint  of  the  roof,  it  has  decayed  to 
540  psi.  The  calculated  pressure  variation  is  shown  compared  with  ,.ie 
numerical  calculations  by  the  HULL  code  in  Figure  6 (upper  right  panel). 
The  calculated  peak  pressures  do  not  agree  everywhere,  but  this  shouldn't 
be  surprising  since  the  techniques  we  used  are  approximate.  Our  esti- 
mates, however  , appear  to  be  on  the  conservative  side  as  intended. 

Leeward  Face:  On  the  leeward  face,  the  shock  undergoes  a further 
diffraction,  and  the  decrease  in  overpressure  is  again  evaluated  by 
Whitham's  method.  The  free  field  peak  overpressure  at  midpoint  of  the 

*HULL  results  are  supplied  by  AFWL/DVM  (Reference  9). 
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Figure  6.  Shelter  loading  for  side-on  incidence  of  classical  waveform 


face  has  now  decayed  to  480  psi;  the  diffracted  peak  overpressure  is 
found  to  be  380  psi.  Peak  overpressures  calculated  by  this  method 
(Figure  6)  agree  well  with  the  HULL  calculation.  However,  the  HULL 
calculations  show  an  abrupt  fall  in  pressure  immediately  behind  the 
shock  front.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  generation  of  vortices  at 
the  top  corner  of  the  face. 

2.4  END-ON  INCIDENCE 

Figure  4 shows  an  idealized  shock  reflection  at  the  shelter  for 
end-on  incidence.  The  loading  on  the  separate  faces  is  determined  as 
fol lows. 

Windward  Face:  The  quasi -steady  method  (outlined  in  Reference  6) 
is  applied  to  calculate  the  average-pressure  loading  on  the  vertical 
door.  First,  the  reflection  factor  for  a head  on  reflection  for  a shock 
of  overpressure  600  psi  is  found  to  be  7.4.  This  gives  a reflected  peak 
pressure  of  4440  psi.  Next,  the  speed  of  the  rarefaction  wave  which 
propagates  from  the  top  of  the  door  to  the  bottom  and  back  up  again  is 
found  to  be  4620  ft/s.  This  gives  a propagation  time  of  15ms,  during 
which  the  average  pressure  decays  linearly.  After  15  ms,  the  average 
pressure  is  given  by: 

Pav  = P(t)  + Cd  Q(t)  {5) 


where  P(t)  and  Q(t)  are  the  incident  static  pressure  and  the  incident 
dynamic  pressure,  and  C^  is  a drag  coefficient.  The  value  of  is 
usually  determined  from  experiment.  However,  no  such  data  are  available 
at  600  psi  incident  pressure,  and  the  present  value  of  1.8  for  C ^ is 
obtained  by  extrapolating  known  values  at  lower  pressures  (100  and  300 
psi).  The  variation  of  average  pressure  with  time  is  shown  at  the  top 
left  panel  of  Figure  7 along  with  the  HULL  prediction.  The  HULL  calcu- 
lation is  not  achieving  the  full  reflected  value  of  pressure,  because 
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of  the  smearing  of  the  shock  due  to  the  finite  difference  scheme.  Since 
the  zone  size  was  1 m,  and  the  shock  speed  is  about  2 m/msec,  and  further, 
the  shock  will  be  spread  over  at  least  6 zones*,  the  peak  pressure  will 
be  spread  over  at  least  3 msec.  One  notes  from  the  figure  that  the  rise 
to  the  HULL  peak  was  6 msec,  and  this  rise  time  allows  time  for  a rare- 
faction wave  to  propagate  from  the  top  of  the  face  to  the  middle  thereby 
reducing  the  reflected  pressure. 

Roof:  At  the  midpoint  on  the  roof,  the  free  field  peak  pressure 
decays  to  550  psi.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  pressure  at  the 
foot  of  the  shock  is  equal  to  the  free  field  pressure,  hence  the  pressure 
variation  shown  in  the  top  right  panel  of  Figure  7 is  obtained.  Here 
again,  there  exist  differences  between  our  earlier  estimates  and  the 
HULL  calculations. 

Leeward  Side:  The  shock  undergoes  a diffraction  at  the  top  of 
the  leeward  side.  The  change  in  peak  pressure  was  again  evaluated  from 
Whitham's  method.  Given  that  the  peak  free  field  pressure  decays  to 
450  psi  at  the  midpoint  location  on  the  face,  the  peak  pressure  behind 
the  diffracted  shock  should  be  350  psi.  The  lower  panel  of  Figure  7 
shows  the  calculated  pressure  variations  with  time  as  compared  to  the 
HULL  calculations.  Similar  to  the  case  of  side-on  incidence,  the  latter 
calculations  exhibit  a sharp  fall  in  pressure  behind  the  shock  which  is 
not  predicted  by  the  empirical  method. 

Figure  8 shows  a comparison  between  calculations  and  the  Dynamic 
Air  Blast  Simulator  (DABS),  experiments  (Reference  10).  The  left  panel 
shows  the  experimental  incident  wave,  the  middle  panel  shows  the  pres- 
sure on  the  windward  side,  and  the  right  panel  shows  the  pressure  on 
the  top.  Agreement  between  predicted  and  measured  peak  pressures  seems 
reasonable,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  estimates  did  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  DABS  experiments. 


*Shock  spreading  occurs  over  6 zones  in  one  dimension.  It  usually  occurs 
over  more  zones  in  two  dimensions. 
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Figure  8.  Comparison  with  DABS  experiment  for  end-on  incidence  (Reference  10) 


SECTION  3 

AIR  BLAST  LOADS  FOR  THE  PRECURSOR  WAVEFORM 


This  section  presents  engineering  estimates  of  the  air  blast 
loads  on  the  M-X  above  ground  shelter  resulting  'from  the  incidence  of 
a precursed  waveform.  This  section  is  structured  the  same  as  Section  2. 

3.1  DESCRIPTION  OF  WAVEFORM 

The  precursor  waveform  used  in  the  present  calculations  (Figure 
9)  is  obtained  by  cube  root  scaling  of  an  empirical  formulation  pro- 
vided by  J.  Keefer  of  BRL  (Reference  11).  This  scaling  and  the  fact 
that  Keefer's  data  are  for  shots  at  various  heights  of  burst  (no  sur- 
face bursts)  makes  the  waveform  and  overpressure  uncertain.  Further- 
more it  has  been  assumed  that  the  dynamic  pressure  can  be  obtained  by 
use  of  the  Rankine-Hugoniot  relationships  as  if  the  wave  were  a one- 
dimensional shock  with  a peak  overpressure  corresponding  to  the  scaled 
overpressure  from  Keefer's  data.  Recent  AFWL  calculations  have  demon- 
strated that  this  assumption  is  generally  not  warranted  (References  12 
and  13),  and  therefore  the  loads  predicted  herein  may  be  conservative. 

In  any  event,  any  additional  contribution  due  to  the  enhanced  dynamic 
pressure  could  be  straightforwardly  added.  An  important  point  to  remem- 
ber, however,  is  no  data  currently  exist  as  to  how  large  the  enhancement 
factor  should  be. 

Since  the  following  calculations  have  been  based  primarily 
(excepting  the  case  of  the  vertical  door)  upon  the  value  of  the  peak 
overpressure  and  not  on  the  shape  of  the  pulse,  the  results  are  insen- 
sitive to  the  waveform,  and  except  for  possible  significant  enhancement 
of  the  dynamic  pressure  give  a reasonable  guideline  for  the  precursor 
loading  on  the  shelter  in  the  absence  of  dust.  Dust  loading  may  further 
increase  the  effect  of  the  dynamic  pressure,  but  there  exists  no  quan- 
titative data  available  to  assess  the  dust  contribution. 
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3.2 


METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS 


As  in  the  case  of  the  classical  wave  interaction  with  the  shel- 
ter, a quasi-steady  state  approach  to  the  calculation  of  the  load  on 
the  shelter  is  not  reasonable,  except  for  the  vertical  door  (see  Section 
2.2).  Therefore,  the  method  that  was  employed  for  the  calculation  of 
the  classical  wave  loading  in  Section  2 is  used  here  also.  In  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  the  shape  and  duration  of  the  waveform  are  assumed 
to  remain  unaltered  as  the  pulse  undergoes  reflections.  The  peak  pres- 
sure is  scaled  by  the  appropriate  reflection  factor  at  each  change  of 
shape,  and  the  whole  pulse  is  scaled  by  that  same  factor.  Unlike  the 
quasi-steady  approach,  the  present  approach  does  not  allow  for  the 
attenuation  of  the  oncoming  pulse  due  to  reflected  expansion  waves,  and 
is,  therefore  conservative. 

3.3  SIDE-ON  INCIDENCE 

The  calculation  of  the  reflection  factors  for  the  peak  over- 
pressure proceeds  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  Section  2.3. 

Windward  Side:  The  reflection  factor  for  a shock  wave  of  600 
psi  is  1.24.  In  this  case,  the  safety  factor  of  20  percent  is  not  in- 
cluded since  the  figure  is  on  the  conservative  side.  The  top  left  panel 
of  Figure  10  gives  the  pressure  variation  with  time  at  the  midpoint 
location  on  the  face. 

Top:  The  free-field  peak  overpressure  in  the  pulse  is  assumed 
to  decay  with  distance  as  in  the  case  of  the  classical  waveform,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  roof  of  the  structure  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  free  field  at  540  psi.  The  top  right  panel  in  Figure  10 
shows  the  pressure-time  history  at  the  midpoint  location  on  the  face. 

Leeward  Face:  The  lower  panel  in  Figure  10  shows  the  variations 
of  pressure  with  time  at  the  midpoint  location  on  the  face.  The  peak 
overpressure  is  380  psi. 
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Figure  10.  Shelter  loading  for  side-on  incidence  of  precursor  waveform 


3.4 


END-ON  INCIDENCE 


Windward  Face:  The  calculation  of  the  average-pressure  load  on 
this  vertical  face  is  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
given  in  Reference  6.  First  it  is  noted  that  the  rise  time  of  the  over- 
pressure exceeds  the  time  taken  for  an  expansion  fan  to  traverse  the 
front  face.  Therefore,  no  reflection  process  is  assumed,  and  the  pres- 
sure rises  linearly  to  the  maximum  value  in  a time  equal  to  the  rise 
time  of  the  incident  overpressure.  After  attaining  the  peak,  the  pres- 
sure then  varies  according  to: 

Pav  = P(t)  + Cd  Q(t)  (6) 

where  Q(t)  is  the  dynamic  pressure  and  Cd  is  the  drag  coefficient  for 
which  a value  of  1.8  is  assumed.  The  maximum  pressure  occurs  at 
t = 55  ms  (the  rise  time  of  the  incident  pulse).  For  an  overpressure 
of  600  psi,  the  dynamic  pressure  is  1270  psi.  Hence,  the  maximum  value 
of  Pflv  is  2890  psi.  The  top  left  panel  in  Figure  11  shows  the  average 
pressure  variation  with  time  on  the  windward  face. 

Top:  The  pressure  at  the  midpoint  on  the  roof  is  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  for  the  classical  shock  loading.  That  is,  the  pressure 
waveform  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  the  free-field  and  is  shown  in  the 
top  right  panel  in  Figure  11. 

Leeward  Face:  The  free-field  peak  pressure  at  the  midpoint  loca- 
tion is  450  psi.  The  peak  pressure  behind  the  diffracted  shock  at  that 
location  is  found  to  be  350  psi  by  the  Whitham  method.  The  pressure 
history  is  shown  in  the  lower  panel  of  Figure  11. 
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WINDWARD  FACE 
(Vertical  Door) 


Figure  11.  Shelter  loading  for  end-on  incidence  of  precursor  waveform. 


SECTION  4 
NUCLEAR  DATA  BASE 


This  section  is  the  first  of  four  that  pertain  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  influence  of  dust  on  air  blast.  In  this  section  we  repeat 
some  of  the  observations  that  had  been  made  earlier  by  SAI  in  a study  of 
late  time  dust  lofting  (Reference  14).  These  observations  were  reviewed 
during  this  effort  to  determine  their  relevance  to  the  influence  of  dust 
on  air  blast.  The  observations  have  been  summarized;  the  reader  should 
refer  back  to  the  reference  for  a more  detailed  account.  The  first 
seven  subsections  summarize  the  various  pertinent  nuclear  test  opera- 
tions. Section  4.8  consists  of  a list  of  precursed  and  non-precursed 
shots.  Finally,  Section  4.9  summarizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
review  pertinent  to  the  air  blast  work. 

4.1  SANDSTONE  AND  GREENHOUSE 

In  the  seven  tower  shots  of  operations  SANDSTONE  (1948)  and 
GREENHOUSE  (1951)  conducted  at  Eniwetok,  there  was  clear  evidence  of 
blast  wave  anomalies  in  the  form  of  lower  overpressure,  faster  arrival, 
and  larger  dynamic  pressure  than  was  expected  on  the  basis  of  ideal 
blast  wave  theory  for  near-surface  bursts  (Reference  1 5) . In  addition, 
the  pressure-time  records  were  highly  abnormal  compared  to  the  ideal 
case. 

4.2  BUSTER- JANGLE 

In  the  four  air  drops  of  BUSTER-JANGLE  (1951),  there  were  great 
discrepancies  from  the  ideal  HOB  curves  (Reference  16).  Furthermore, 
large  amounts  of  dust  were  seen  to  be  produced  before  shock  arrival, 
and  the  transport  of  the  dust  after  shock  arrival  was  much  different 
when  a precursor  was  present.  For  example,  consider  the  differences 
between  the  Baker  and  Charlie  shots.  On  BUSTER  BAKER,  3.5  kt  at  1118  ft, 
there  was  no  precursor  evident  in  the  pressure  records.  Preshock  dust 
was  evident  out  to  ground  radii  of  1890  ft,  where  the  preshock  dust 
layer  had  a measured  rise  velocity  of  about  80  ft/sec  (Reference  17). 


From  the  ground  level  technical  photography,  the  shape  of  the  dust  layer 
after  the  shock  had  passed,  but  before  the  fireball  began  to  rise,  was 
that  of  a mound  or  cone  perhaps  100  ft.  high  at  the  center,  and  extending 
in  radius  to  about  2000  ft.  However,  on  BUSTER  CHARLIE,  14  kt  at  1132  ft, 
the  situation  was  different.  The  air  pressure  records  showed  severe 
perturbations  from  what  would  have  been  expected  for  a blast  over  an 
ideal  surface.  Peak  overpressure  was  considerably  lower  than  free  air 
overpressure  out  to  about  10  psi.  The  precursor  propagated  faster  at 
first,  then  slowed  rather  abruptly  and  finally  approached  the  ideal  case. 
Peak  dynamic  pressure  was  a factor  of  2 or  3 higher  at  first,  and  finally 
approached  the  ideal  value.  Finally,  the  pressure-time  records  showed 
an  extended  "front  porch"  on  the  wave  form,  and  a peak  pressure  later. 

The  dust  layer  history  on  BUSTER  CHARLIE  was  also  significantly 
different.  Before  shock  arrival,  preshock  dust  was  evident  as  in  BUSTER 
BAKER.  Behind  the  shock  wave,  a wall  of  dust  rose  very  quickly  and  was 
carried  out  radially  with  the  shock,  giving  the  appearance  of  an  expand- 
ing disc  seen  edge-on.  The  disc  was  markedly  different  from  the  more 
conical  dust  layer  seen  on  BUSTER  BAKER. 

4.3  TUMBLER-SNAPPER 

As  a result  of  the  military  requirement  for  accurate  assessment 
of  ground  level  damage  as  a function  of  range  and  HOB,  the  four  air 
drops  of  operation  TUMBLER-SNAPPER  (1952)  were  instrumented  to  provide 
data  on  the  blast  and  dust  environment  for  precursor  shots.  The  exper- 
iments included  overpressure  waveforms,  dynamic  pressure,  time  of 
arrival,  thermal  pulse,  preshock  air  temperatures,  dust  densities, 
and  technical  photography  of  the  shock  wave  and  the  dust  layer.  Instru- 
mentation for  preshock  air  temperatures  was  included  because  the  higher 
shock  propagation  velocity  seen  on  BUSTER-JANGLE  could  be  understood 
more  easily  if  the  existence  of  a layer  of  heated  air  near  the  ground 
could  be  established. 


Preshock  air  temperatures  on  operation  TUMBLER  were  measured 
at  several  ranges  by  three  groups:  NRDL  (Naval  Radiological  Defense 
Laboratory)  fielded  aspirated  thermocouples  at  several  ground  ranges 
and  heights  (References  18  and  19);  NEL  (Naval  Electronics  Laboratory) 
made  sonic  velocity  measurements  and  thus,  indirectly,  air  temperature 
measurements  (References  20  and  21);  and  NRL  (Naval  Research  Laboratory) 
conducted  measurements  of  air  temperature  before  shock  arrival  with 
aspirated  wire  tension  gauges  (Reference  22).  The  results  of  these 
direct  preshock  air  temperature  measurements  were  inconsistent:  the 
three  independent  methods  showed  different  measured  preshock  air  tem- 
perature histories  and  different  variations  with  range  and  height  above 
ground  surface.  This  disagreement  was  the  cause  of  considerable  con- 
fusion at  the  time,  and  is  discussed  at  length  in  DASA  1200  (Reference 
23).  Although  it  was  not  possible  from  these  measurements  to  determine 
an  empirical  preshock  air  temperature  curve,  the  large  number  of 
measurements  taken  nevertheless  indicate  with  a high  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  on  TUMBLER  4 (DOG),  19  kt  at  1040  ft,  preshock  air  temper- 
atures rose  more  than  100°C  out  to  ranges  corresponding  to  normal 
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thermal  radiation  fluences  of  about  15  cal /cm  and  overpressure  of 
about  8 psi  (References  21  and  24).  On  TUMBLER  1-3  (ABLE,  BAKER,  and 
CHARLIE)  significant  air  temperature  rises  were  seen  also,  but  due  to 
lower  yields  or  higher  HOB,  these  air  temperatures  occurred  at  lower 
blast  overpressures. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  the  TUMBLER  measurements  that  the 
heating  of  the  air  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  thermal  radiation  with 
the  surface,  followed  by  some  process  that  transfers  heat  to  the  air 
above. 

In  the  blast-wave  measurements,  an  immediate  correlation  can  be 
seen.  The  blast  waves  for  TUMBLER  1-3  encountered  the  hot  air  layer 
only  at  low  overpressure,  but  in  TUMBLER  4,  because  of  the  yield  and 
HOB,  the  blast  wave  encountered  the  hot  layer  at  considerably  higher 


overpressures  (Reference  25).  The  overpressure  waveforms  and  times  of 
arrival  showed  no  precursor  effects  for  the  first  three  shots,  but  a 
strong  precursor  developed  on  TUMBLER  4 (Reference  24).  This  indicated 
a probable  relation  between  preshock  air  temperatures  and  the  existence 
of  a precursor. 

The  technical  photography  on  operation  TUMBLER  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a precursor  effect  as  seen  in  the  overpressure  measurements. 
An  excellent  example  is  shown  on  the  frontispiece  of  Reference  24.  A 
more  detailed  photograph,  reproduced  in  Reference  26  shows  the  TUMBLER  4 
blast  wave  at  1345  ft  from  GZ.  The  incident  and  reflected  waves  are 
clearly  seen,  along  with  a precursor  extending  out  several  hundred  feet. 

A layer  of  preshock  dust  perhaps  10  ft  high  is  visible,  and  the  foot  of 
the  precursor  can  be  seen  extending  into  this  layer.  Another  photograph 
of  the  preshock  dust  is  given  on  p.  55  of  Reference  24.  Immediately 
after  the  foot  of  the  precursor  has  passed,  the  dust  can  be  seen  to  rise 
rapidly  in  a "rooster  tail"  effect,  to  heights  of  hundreds  of  feet. 

There  is  thus  evidence  that  the  TUMBLER  4 precursor  consisted  of  a 
blast  wave  running  ahead  in  a layer  of  preheated  air  loaded  with  dust 
raised  before  shock  arrival. 

Measurements  of  preshock  dust  density  and  particle  size  were 
included  in  operation  TUMBLER.  These  indicated,  on  all  four  shots, 
concentrations  of  preshock  dust,  a factor  of  10  to  100  over  background 
dust  densities  (Reference  27).  Furthermore,  the  measured  particle  size 
of  the  preshock  dust  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  background  dust. 

On  TUMBLER  4 the  technical  photography  showed  that  the  pre- 
cursor formed  after  the  arrival  of  the  shock  at  GZ,  the  first  photo- 
graphs indicating  a precursor  at  500  ft  ground  range.  The  precursor 
was  seen  out  to  2100  ft  ground  range,  and  existed  for  about  700  msec. 

The  height  at  which  the  precursor  front  was  seen  to  join  the  incident 
shock  wave  increased  to  a maximum  of  350  ft  and  then  decreased  (Refer- 
ence 23). 
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The  most  dramatic  finding  in  the  TUMBLER  4 technical  photo- 
graphy was  the  rapid  growth  of  an  optically  dense  dust  cloud  immediately 
after  precursor  arrival.  This  copious  dust  layer  was  seen  only  on 
TUMBLER  4,  and  grew  to  heights  of  several  hundred  feet. 

Later  in  time  the  measured  overpressure  waveform  begins  to 
revert  to  that  of  an  ideal  blast  wave.  The  dust  that  travels  at  first 
seemingly  attached  to  the  precursor  wave  eventually  becomes  detached 
and  lags  behind.  At  still  later  times,  the  dust  layer  comes  to  a halt, 
at  a height  of  several  hundred  feet,  with  indications  that  the  dust  is 
highest  at  the  periphery  and  lower  in  toward  GZ,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a hemitoroid.  This  is  fairly  evident  in  the  documentary  photography 
(Reference  24).  It  is  not  evident  in  the  technical  photography  because 
of  the  location  of  the  cameras  at  ground  level. 

The  existence  of  the  precursor  effect  and  its  relation  to  dust 
production,  originally  noted  in  the  BUSTER-JANGLE  data,  were  confirmed 
during  TUMBLER-SNAPPER  and  the  data  base  was  greatly  expanded.  Besides 
the  very  good  data  on  overpressure  time  history  mentioned  above,  high 
quality  thermal  pulse  data  were  obtained  (Reference  28).  Technical 
photography  of  the  shock  wave  and  dust  layer  was  extensive  and  of  high 
quality  (References  23,  24  and  26).  Direct  measurements  of  air  temper- 
ature near  the  ground  before  shock  arrival  were  not  of  as  high  quality 
as  the  data  just  mentioned,  but  when  compared  with  indirect  measurements 
based  on  shock  propagation  in  heated  layers,  it  could  be  concluded  that 
the  precursor  was  thermal  in  origin,  and  a result  of  certain  complex 
flow  patterns  that  arise  when  a shock  runs  ahead  into  a heated  layer 
(References  18-25).  Data  on  dust  density  in  the  air  before  shock  arrival 
were  not  of  consistent  high  quality,  but  the  evidence  is  strong  that 
dust  densities  at  least  a factor  of  10  higher  than  background  dust  den- 
sities accompanied  the  formation  of  the  heated  air  layer  (Reference  27). 
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4.4 


UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE 


The  pronounced  precursor  effects  seen  on  operation  TUMBLER- 
SNAPPER,  and  their  potential  influence  on  military  effectiveness  of 
air  drops,  led  to  an  extensive  experimental  program  on  operation  UPSHOT- 
KNOTHOLE  (1953).  Of  the  11  shots,  4 were  especially  well  instrumented 
and  photographed:  UK  1 (ANNIE),  UK  9 (ENCORE),  UK  10  (GRABLE) , and 
UK  11  (CLIMAX).*  All  of  these  shots  had  strong  precursors  except  UK  9. 

Instrumentation  on  this  series  included  air  blast  (References 
29  and  30),  dynamic  pressure  (Reference  31),  overpressure  wave  forms 
(Reference  32),  and  preshock  air  temperature  from  sound  speed  (Refer- 
ence 21).  in  particular,  a discussion  of  the  relation  between  Mach 
reflection  and  the  "knee"  in  the  overpressure-ground  range  plot  is 
given  in  Reference  33.  Preshock  air  temperature  measurements  were 
made  by  SRI,  NRDL,  and  NEL  on  GRABLE  and  CLIMAX  (Reference  33). 

The  technical  photography  on  UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE  is  especially 
good,  and  is  much  more  convincing  than  any  analysis  of  the  data;  after 
looking  at  these  photoqraphs  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  production  of  a large  dust  pedestal  is  uniquely  a precursor  effect. 

On  UK  1 (ANNIE,  16  kt  at  300  ft)  a strong  precursor  was  ob- 
served. At  the  same  time,  thermal  radiation  effects  were  more  intense 
than  expected  (Reference  33).  Very  good  determinations  were  made  of 
shock  time  of  arrival  and  fireball  radius  (Reference  29),  although  the 
history  and  characteristics  of  the  ground  dust  layer  were  not  fully 
documented  on  this  shot. 

On  UK  9 (ENCORE,  27  kt  at  2425  ft)  no  precursor  was  observed 
in  the  time-of-arri val  or  overpressure-range  data,  but  there  was  evi- 
dence of  Mach  stem  formation  earlier  than  had  been  expected  (Reference 
29).  Good  time-of-arri val  and  fireball  radius  measurements  were 
reported  (Reference  29).  Both  of  these  quantities  aqreed,  when  scaled, 

*UPSH0T-KN0TH0LE  8 (HARRY)  was  detonated  11  days  after  UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE  9. 
This  sequencing  has  caused  some  confusion  in  the  literature. 
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to  the  results  from  TUMBLER-ABLE,  which  was  at  the  same  scaled  HOB 
(Reference  33).  The  overpressure  waveforms  likewise  showed  ideal 
behavior  with  no  sign  of  a precursor  (Reference  33). 

The  technical  photography  from  ENCORE  provided  excellent  data 
on  the  behavior  of  the  dust  layer  in  the  absence  of  a precursor.  Ref- 
erence 29  contains  excellent  shock  photography  at  700,  2800,  and  4000  ft. 
The  shock  was  nearly  ideal  in  shape,  and  the  Mach  reflection  was  clearly 
seen. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  behind  this  shock  wave  no 
dust  layer  is  observed  to  rise;  at  much  later  times,  when  negative 
phase  winds  begin,  some  dust  is  observed  to  be  swept  back  toward  the 
stem,  but  absolutely  no  evidence  was  seen  in  these  photographs  for  the 
abrupt  rise  of  the  dust  pedestal  behind  the  shock  front,  which  is  so 
typical  of  precursor  shots.  Thus,  ENCORE  serves  as  a non-precursor 
example  for  establishing  the  correlation  between  the  precursor  and 
dust  lofting. 

UK  10  (GRABLE,  15  kt  at  524  ft)  provided  good  evidence  for  dust 
behavior  in  a precursor  shot.  Very  stronq  precursor  behavior  was  seen 
on  the  time-of-arri val  curve  and  on  the  overpressure  time  history 
(References  29  and  33).  Shock  photography  confirmed  the  existence  of 
a precursor;  the  Mach  stem  and  precursor  front  can  be  very  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  these  photographs  (Reference  29).  Immediately  behind  the 
precursor  the  dust  layer  can  be  seen  to  rise  very  rapidly,  with  rise 
velocities  of  hundreds  of  feet  per  second  (Reference  29).  The  precursor 
was  seen  to  develop  at  a range  of  about  200  ft,  and  by  800  ft,  several 
fronts  could  be  seen;  some  of  these  were  apparently  reflected  waves. 

At  later  times  the  precursor  flow  was  seen  to  be  still  well 
established  out  to  1900  ft.  The  top  of  the  Mach  stem  is  visible,  along 
with  the  precursor  front  and  attendant  dust.  At  the  latest  time  avail- 
able in  the  technical  photography,  the  dust  pedestal  was  100  ft  high 
at  a range  of  1300  ft  (Reference  33). 


The  photographs  from  GRABLE  are  perhaps  the  best  available  for 
illustrating  dust  lofting  behind  a precursor.  The  motion  picture  film 
are  reported  in  References  23  and  29.  The  rise  velocity  of  the  dust 
front  at  1200  ft  is  1000  fps  and  a rapid  rise  of  the  dust  to  250  ft 
was  observed.  The  dust  pedestal  finally  extended  to  2700  ft  (Reference 
23). 

The  preshock  air  temperature  measurements  on  GRABLE  were  made 
to  support  development  of  a theoretical  model  for  the  precursor.  Direct 
measurements  by  NRDL  are  reported  (Reference  33),  and  indirect  measure- 
ments, from  the  orientation  of  the  precursor  wave  front,  are  discussed 
in  Reference  29.  These  determinations  of  preshock  air  temperature  are 
not  consistent  with  each  other,  as  was  discussed  in  Section  4.3. 

UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE  11  (CLIMAX,  61  kt  at  1334  ft)  confirmed  the  con- 
clusions from  GRABLE.  The  time-of-arri val  curves  reported  in  Reference 
29  showed  strong  precursor  behavior.  Likewise,  the  overpressure-radius 
and  pressure-time  histories  showed  strong  precursor  effects  as  did  the 
technical  photography  (Reference  33).  The  precursor  was  observed  to 
persist  out  to  3400  ft  (about  7 psi)  in  agreement  with  the  results  on 
TUMBLER-SNAPPER  4 and  GRABLE  (Reference  33).  At  this  range,  several 
effects  were  noted  on  CLIMAX,  and  were  also  seen  on  re-examination  of 
TUMBLER-SNAPPER  4,  ANNIE,  GRABLE,  and  several  other  shots.  Tirst,  the 
end  of  the  precursor  "front  porch"  on  the  pressure-time  records  cor- 
responded to  the  "knee,"  or  change  in  slope  of  the  overpressure-range 
curve;  both  occurring  at  a range  of  3400  ft.  Also  the  photographic 
appearance  of  the  blast  wave  changed  at  this  same  point  from  an  obvious 
precursor  shape  to  that  of  an  ideal  wave,  finally,  the  dust  pedestal, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  behind  the  precursor  wave,  suddenly  at  this 
point  began  to  lag  behind  the  shock  front  for  the  first  time,  and 
eventually  came  to  rest  at  4200  ft  (Reference  33).  CLIMAX  was  histor- 
ically the  most  convincing  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  the  precursor, 
its  primary  effects,  and  its  role  in  raising  dust. 


CLIMAX  was  detonated  at  Area  T-7,  Yucca  Flats,  while  GRABLE 
was  detonated  over  Frenchman  Flats.  These  surfaces  differ  in  some 
respects,  providing  an  indication  of  the  role  of  the  ground  surface 
in  precursor  formation  and  dust  production.  Preshock  air  temperatures 
were  recorded  with  the  NRDL  thermocouple  gauge  (Reference  33).  The 
troubling  lack  of  consistency  between  various  preshock  air  temperature 
measurements,  mentioned  before,  is  summarized  in  DASA  1200,  Reference  23. 
However,  the  air  temperature  measurements  from  GRABLE,  CLIMAX,  and  DOG 
(UK  10,  11,  and  TS-4)  showed  less  erratic  behavior  in  the  individual 
records  and  were  more  consistent  among  themselves  than  were  most  of  the 
other  temperature  records  discussed  in  DASA  1200  (Reference  23).  In 
particular,  the  NRDL  direct  thermocouple  measurements,  reported  in 
Reference  33,  and  the  indirect  air  temperature  measurements  from  the 
precursor  angle  reported  in  Reference  29  are  in  good  agreement  for  these 
shots. 

4.5  TEAPOT 

There  were  13  air  or  tower  shots  on  operation  TEAPOT  (1955). 

All  were  at  Area  T-3  or  T-7  of  Yucca  Flats,  except  TEAPOT  12  (MET) 
which  was  over  a somewhat  different  soil  at  Frenchman  Flats.  A major 
concern  in  the  planning  and  instrumentation  of  TEAPOT  was  to  extend  the 
data  base  on  the  blast  precursor  (Reference  33).  This  program  was 
realized  mostly  through  extensive  photography  on  most  shots,  through 
thermal  flux  measurements,  and  especially  through  an  extensive  experi- 
mental program  on  TEAPOT  12  (MET). 

The  other  shots  were  not  as  well  instrumented.  Very  good 
photography  exists  on  TEAPOT  1 (WASP,  1 kt  at  762  ft),  TEAPOT  3 
(TESLA,  7 kt  at  300  ft),  and  TEAPOT  6 (BEE,  8 kt  at  500  ft).  This 
photography  shows  clear  precursor  behavior  on  TESLA  and  BEE,  along 
with  the  characteristic  dust  pedestal  formation  immediately  behind  the 
precursor  (Reference  34).  WASP  has  no  precursor,  and  the  technical 
photography  confirms  that  no  dust  pedestal  was  formed  (Reference  34). 
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TEAPOT  4 (TURK,  43  kt  at  500  ft)  was  not  well  covered  in  the  technical 
photography  (Reference  34).  However,  reports  that  strong  precursor 
evidence  was  seen  in  the  photography  and  overpressure  records  can  be 
found  in  Reference  23.  Furthermore,  other  technical  and  documentary 
photography  show  an  especially  pronounced  dust  pedestal  on  TURK.  The 
same  is  true  of  TEAPOT  9 (WASP  PRIME,  3 kt  at  740  ft). 

TEAPOT  5 (HORNET,  4 kt  at  300  ft)  was  noteworthy  also  in  that 
a smoke  layer  was  generated  over  one  of  the  blast  lines  prior  to  deton- 
ation (Reference  35).  A similar  experiment,  reported  in  Reference  23 
was  done  on  UK  10.  On  both  of  these  shots,  a precursor  was  observed  on 
the  pressure  records  along  the  blast  lines  that  had  no  smoke,  and  no 
precursor  was  observed  along  the  smoke-covered  surface. 

Of  the  remaining  TEAPOT  shots,  only  TEAPOT  12  (MET,  22  kt  at 
400  ft)  was  extensively  studied.  TEAPOT  7 (ESS)  was  a buried  burst, 
and  TEAPOT  10  (HA)  was  a high-altitude  burst.  The  data  from  TEAPOT  8, 

11,  13  and  14  had  not  been  reduced  at  the  time  the  test  reports  were 
written  and  thus  were  not  reviewed. 

TEAPOT  12  was  perhaps  the  single  most  instrumented  shot  of  any 
U.S.  test.  Table  1 is  a partial  list  of  the  instrumentation  on  this 
shot  (Reference  35).  Surface  gauges  were  placed  from  750  ft  out;  gauges 
at  3 and  10  ft  heights  were  placed  on  hardened  towers  starting  at  1250  ft. 
These  towers  were  designed  to  allow  measurements  to  be  made  through  the 
passage  of  the  shock  wave. 
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Table  1.  TEAPOT  12  instrumentation 


TEAPOT  12  (MET) 

22  kt  at  400  ft 

Separate  blast  lines  over  water,  asphalt,  and  desert 
Baffled  Wiancko  overpressure  at  various  heights 
Pitot-static  dynamic  pressure 
Dust  flow  pitch  [arc  tan  (uy/ux)] 

Blast  photography 

GREG  gauge  total  dynamic  pressure 

SNOB  gauge  total  dynamic  pressure  of  air  only 

Dust  density  by  beta  densitometer  and  snap  sampler 

Preshock  air  temperatures  by  NRDL 

Preshock  sound  velocity  by  NEL 

Test  plots  of  concrete,  wood,  ivy,  and  fir  trees 

Drag  measurements  on  spheres  placed  on  surface 

Times  of  blast  arrival  for  TEAPOT  12  were  shortest  over  the 
asphalt  line  and  increased  over  desert  and  water.  Even  the  water  line 
arrival  times  were  slightly  less  than  ideal,  indicating  a weak  precursor 
over  water  (Reference  35).*  This  is  the  only  mention  of  a precursor 
over  water  that  was  found  in  the  NTS  and  PPG  data  reviewed.  The  time- 
of-arrival  curves  clearly  indicate  the  existence  and  extent  of  precursor 
behavior  (Reference  35).  "Second  arrival,"  i.e.,  the  arrival  time  of 
the  maximum  overpressure,  was  carefully  studied  to  see  if  it  corres- 
ponded to  the  arrival  of  the  main  shock.  The  conclusion  is  well 
documented  that  the  "main  shock,"  that  is,  the  shock  that  would  be 
expected  at  the  point  of  intersection  between  the  incident  and  reflected 
waves  if  the  blast  were  ideal,  simply  does  not  exist  (Reference  35). 
There  is  no  evidence,  either  on  TEAPOT  12  or  on  any  other  shot  studied, 
that  a "main  shock"  exists  at  the  ground  on  precursor  shots. 

*It  is  possible  this  could  have  resulted  from  3-dimensional  effects 
affecting  the  measurements  over  the  water  line. 
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Over  the  asphalt  blast  line,  the  precursor  was  formed  close 
in  (Reference  35).  A dense  wave  of  dust  was  rapidly  thrown  up  behind 
the  precursor  front  and  carried  outward  with  the  precursor  (Reference 
35).  The  arrival  of  this  dust  front  at  the  3-foot  and  10-foot  gauges 
corresponded  to  the  "main  shock,"  that  is,  the  second  peak,  in  dynamic 
pressure  (Reference  35).  The  precursor  developed  between  1250  and 
2000  ft  and  was  fairly  constant  to  3000  ft  (Reference  35).  The  dust 
cloud  over  asphalt  was  hundreds  of  feet  high  by  2500  ft.  The  instru- 
mentation towers,  usually  50  ft  high,  were  blackened  on  the  side  facing 
GZ  (Reference  35). 

Over  the  desert  line,  a surface  of  more  direct  tactical  interest, 
the  behavior  was  less  pronounced.  The  precursor  developed  later  and  was 
still  developing  at  2000  to  3000  ft,  where  the  asphalt  precursor  was 
already  well  developed  (Reference  35).  This  was  attributed  to  the  more 
intense  interaction  of  the  thermal  pulse  with  the  asphalt  surface  that 
would  be  expected  on  a very  absorbing  black  surface.*  Over  the  desert 
line,  the  characteristic  precursor  dust  layer  was  produced.  It  swept 
outward,  seemingly  at  the  same  velocity  as  the  precursor  wave,  to  1900  ft. 
Here  the  dust  began  to  lag  behind  the  precursor,  with  the  dust  front 
making  an  angle  of  20°  to  the  horizontal,  until  it  eventually  stopped 
at  3100  ft  (Reference  35).  The  precursor  itself  was  detectable  out  to 
6 psi  (Reference  35).  The  waveform  returned  to  ideal  shape  at  4000  ft 
(Reference  35). 

Dust  density  in  the  advancing  dust  pedestal  was  measured  at 
several  ground  ranges  (Reference  36).  At  2000  ft,  the  dust  front  just 
began  to  separate  and  lag  behind  the  shock.  In  the  interval  from  40  to 
360  msec  after  shock  arrival,  the  ratio  of  dust  density  to  total  density 
(dust  and  air)  rose  from  0.12  to  0.75  at  a height  of  3 ft  as  shown  in 
Figure  12.  A single  measurement  at  10  ft  gave  0.42  (Reference  35). 

No  measurements  are  available  at  higher  stations.  The  available  data 
taken  from  Reference  35  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

*0utgassing  of  some  gas  of  different  gamma  than  air  could  also 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a precursor  wave. 
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Dust  Density/Air  Density 


Table  2.  TEAPOT  12  dust  densities 


GROUND  RANGE 

HEIGHT 

(ft) 

3 

ft 

10  ft 

2000 

0.12 

- 0.75 

0.43 

2500 

0.05 

- 0.19 

0.06  - 0.11 

3000 

0.04 

- 0.05 

0 

Source:  WT  1153, 

Reference 

Tabulated  values  are  dust 

over  total  density 

A shortcoming  in 

the  beta 

densitometer 

data  is  the  failure 

of  the  total  density  measurements.  Due  to  the  experimental  configu- 
ration, the  measured  quantity  was  relative  density,  as  in  Figure  12. 

A total  density  experiment  for  calibration  failed  because  of  gamma  ray 
background  (Reference  35). 

On  UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE  the  origin  of  the  precursor  was  established 
with  a good  degree  of  certainty  to  be  a thermal  layer  near  the  ground. 

For  this  reason,  TEAPOT  12  was  instrumented  to  measure  the  preshock  air 
temperatures . 

The  NEL  oreshock  sound  velocity  measurements  were  believed  to 
be  better  on  TEAPOT  12  than  on  any  other  shot  (Reference  35).  Neverthe- 
less, certain  anomalies  have  not  been  explained.  First,  the  sound  vel- 
ocity records  show  little  difference  over  water,  asphalt,  or  desert. 
Furthermore,  the  velocities  were  much  lower  than  those  observed  on 
TUMBLER  and  UPSHOT-KNOTHOLE  (Reference  37).  Post  shot  equipment  checks 
showed  no  environmental  degradation  that  would  lead  to  a conclusion  that 
the  gauges  had  been  damaged  during  the  measurements. 

The  NRDL  thermocouple  air  temperature  measurements  were  not 
entirely  satisfactory  either.  The  records  were  erratic  and  dropped  to 
ambient  before  the  shock  arrived  (Reference  35).  It  was  conjectured  at 
the  time  that  these  records  could  be  showing  the  effect  of  extreme  turbu- 
lence from  convective  flow.  A few  of  the  NRDL  measurements  on  TEAPOT  4 
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(TURK,  43  kt  at  500  ft)  were  significantly  better  (Reference  ).  They 
were  more  consistent  and  showed  less  fluctuation  before  shock  arrival. 
TURK  was  detonated  at  Area  T-7  of  Yucca  Flats,  whereas  TEAPOT  12  was  at 
Frenchman  Flats.  Also  TEAPOT  12  was  detonated  in  the  daytime,  whereas 
TURK  was  at  night.  It  is  possible  that  evaporation  of  dew  made  the  MET 
soil  drier  than  the  TURK  soil.  These  discrepancies  have  never  been 
resolved . 

The  shock  photography  is  particularly  good  on  TEAPOT  12 
(References  34,  38  and  39).  The  attachment  of  the  dust  front  to  the 
front  of  the  precursor  is  evident,  as  is  the  location  and  orientation 
of  the  precursor  front. 

4.6  REDWING 

Operation  REDWING  (1956)  was  conducted  at  PPG.  Since  from  the 
NTS  experience,  no  precursors  or  only  very  weak  precursors  were  expected 
over  water,  no  instrumentation  for  preshock  air  temperatures  had  been 
reported . 

Nevertheless,  evidence  of  precursor  behavior  was  clearly  seen 
on  two  shots  in  the  overpressure  records  and  the  technical  photograph 
(Reference  15,  40-43),  but  the  precursors  were  weak  and  appeared  only 
over  land.  These  shots  were  ZUNI  and  LACROSSE,  and  are  noteworthy  in 
that  they  provide  the  first  evidence  of  precursor  behavior  for  surface 
blasts. 

On  LACROSSE  non-ideal  overpressure  and  dynamic  pressure  time 
histories  were  observed;  arrival  time  and  peak  overpressure  were  close 
to  ideal  (Reference  23).  Little  dust  was  seen  to  be  raised  over  the 
island.  On  ZUNI  all  blast  data  showed  non  ideal  behavior  and  a clear 
precursor  is  seen  in  the  technical  photography  (Reference  23).  No  data 
were  found  on  dust  production  in  ZUNI. 


4.7  PLUMBBOB 


Precursor  behavior  was  confirmed  on  at  least  7 shots  from  oper- 
ation PLUMBBOB  (1957).  The  best  known  of  these  shots  is  PLUMBBOB  6 
(PRISCILLA,  37  kt  at  700  ft).  The  precursor  is  evident  in  the  air  blast 
records  and  is  quite  strong  (References  44  and  45). 


A history  of  the  PRISCILLA  precursor  is  given  in  DASA  1200 
(Reference  23).  Further  preshock  air  temperature  measurements  were 
made  on  this  shot  but  were  not  of  high  quality  (Reference  2). 

4.8  LIST  OF  PRECURSOR  AND  NON-PRECURSOR  SHOTS 

In  the  preceding  sections  the  principal  features  of  the  nuclear 
blast  precursor  phenomenon  have  been  described  for  NTS  shots  at  various 
HOBs.  Tables  3 and  4 list  in  chronological  order  all  the  shots  mentioned 
in  DASA  1200  as  definitely  having  a precursor  or  definitely  not  (Refer- 
ence 23).  A similar  list  occurs  in  DASA  1141  (Reference  15). 

The  existence  of  a precursor  has  been  established  on  the  surface 
bursts  BRAVO,  LACROSSE,  ZUNI , and  SMALL  BOV  (Reference  23).  but  not  on 
JANGLE  S,  MIKE,  KOON,  or  CACTUS.  On  all  PPG  shots  the  non-existence  of 
precursors  has  been  established  over  water  only.  There  exist  no  data 
that  would  imply  that  precursor  formation  is  rare  for  land  surface 
bursts.  Criteria  based  on  yield  and  HOB  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
predicting  precursor  existence;  that  of  Shelton,  as  discussed  in  DASA 
1200,  is  particularly  successful  (Reference  15). 

4.9  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSION  FROM  NTS  DATA  RELATED  TO  AIR  BLAST 

The  earlier  sections  have  pointed  to  various  nuclear  data  that 
can  be  found  in  the  many  references  made.  Pertinent  to  the  air  blast 
efforts,  we  feel  that  the  following  conclusions  are  warranted  based  on 
what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  section. 
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Table  3.  Established  precursor  and  non-precursor  shots: 
TRINITY  through  TEAPOT 


PRECURSOR  SHOTS 

NON-PRECURSOR  SHOTS 

NAME 

YIELD(Kt) 

HOB(ft) 

NAME 

YIELD(Kt) 

HOB(ft) 

TRINITY 

(19) 

(100) 

CROSSROADS  ABLE 

(520) 

GREENHOUSE  DOG 

(300) 

BUSTER  ABLE 

('•0.1) 

(100) 

EASY 

(47) 

(300) 

BAKER 

(3.5) 

(1118) 

GEORGE 

(200) 

JANGLE  S 

(1.2) 

(0) 

BUSTER  CHARLIE 

(14) 

(1132) 

TUMBLER  ABLE 

(1) 

(793) 

EASY 

(31) 

(1314) 

BAKER 

(1) 

(1050) 

TUMBLER  DOG 

(19) 

(1040) 

CHARLIE 

(31) 

(3447) 

IVY  KING 

(1480)(a) 

IVY  MIKE 

(1040) 

(0) 

UK  1 

(16) 

(300) 

UK  4 

(ID 

(6020) 

10 

(15) 

(524) 

9 

(27) 

(2425) 

11 

(61) 

(1334) 

CASTLE  ROMEO 

(0) 

CASTLE  BRAVO 

(1500) 

(0) 

KOON 

( 100) 

(0) 

TEAPOT  MOTH 

(2) 

(300) 

YANKEE 

(0) 

TESLA 

(7) 

(300) 

NECTAR 

(0) 

TURK 

(43) 

(500) 

TEAPOT  WASP 

(1) 

(762) 

HORNET 

(4) 

(300) 

BEE 

(8) 

(500) 

APPLE-1 

(14) 

(500) 

WASP  PRIME  (3) 

(740) 

POST 

(2) 

(300) 

MET 

(22) 

(400) 

APPLE-2 

(29) 

(500) 

ZUCCHINI 

(28) 

(500) 

NOTES: 


(a)  Over  land  but  not  over  water 

(b)  ENCORE 

(c)  Shot  in  rain 
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Table  4.  Established  precursor  and  non-precursor  shots: 
REDWING  through  1962 


PRECURSOR  SHOTS 

NAME  YIELD(Kt)  HOB(ft) 


NAME 


NON-PRECURSOR  SHOTS 

YIELD(kt)  HOB (ft) 


REDWING  LACROSSE 

(0) 

REDWING  CHEROKEE 

(320) 

ZUNI 

(0) 

HURON 

(0) 

PLUMBBOB  WILSON 

(10) 

(500) 

INCA 

(0) 

PRISCILLA 

(37) 

(700) 

MOHAWK 

(0) 

HOOD 

(74) 

(1500) 

PLUMBBOB  FRANKLIN 

(0.14) 

(300) 

OWENS 

(9.7) 

(500) 

KEPLER 

(10) 

(500) ^ 

SMOKY 

(44) 

(700) 

SHASTA 

(17) 

(500) 

GALILEO 

(ID 

(500) 

CHARLESTON 

(12) 

(1500) 

MORGAN 

(8) 

(500) 

HARDTACK  1 - All  Shots 

SMALLBOY 

(0) 

NOTES: 

(a)  Heavily  shielded 
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The  presence  of  the  ground  can  be  important  to 
the  formation  of  the  air  blast  and  dust  lofting 

Dust  can  be  lofted  prior  to  shock  arrival 

A hot  layer  can  be  generated  near  the  ground 

The  hot  layer  is  heated  air  containing  particulate 
matter 

The  hot  layer  can  significantly  modify  the  air 
blast  flow  field  (e.g.,  form  a precursor) 

Passage  of  the  precursor  generates  a significant 
upward  component  of  material  velocity 

A copious  dust  layer  can  follow  a precursor  and 
grow  to  several  hundred  feet 

High  dust  layers  are  not  raised  behind  non- 
precursed  flows 

The  data  on  dust  lofting  are  inadequate  to  allow 
an  empirical  model  to  be  developed  from  the  NTS 
nuclear  series. 


SfCTlON  5 


POST-SHOCK  OUST  LOTT  INC.  MECHANISMS 

The  formation  of  the  sweep-up  dust  cloud  and  the  mass  loadim) 
within  the  cloud  have  been  described  by  several  investigators  (Refer- 
ences 14,  46  and  47).  The  models  presented  in  Reference  46  and  47  may 
be  described  as  aerodynamic  shear  models,  where  the  air  flow  induced 
by  the  passage  of  the  blast  wave  results  in  aerodynamic  forces  that  loft 
individual  particles  into  the  flow  field.  Although  these  models  were 
developed  for  other  specific  reasons,  the  possible  use  of  them  to  des- 
cribe late  time  cloud  development  had  been  considered  earlier  (Refer- 
ence 14)  by  SAI,  Tor  this  effort  it  was  decided  that  these  models  should 
be  reviewed  again,  but  this  time  in  the  context  of  possible  use  in  ait- 
blast.  calculations.  Before  discussing  their  utility  the  description  of 
the  available  models,  taken  from  Reference  14,  is  briefly  summarized  in 
tin'  next  three  subsections. 

6.1  IITRI  DUST  ENVIRONMENT  MODEL 

The  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research  Institute  (IITRI) 
study,  which  is  described  in  detail  in  Reference  46,  is  oriented  toward 
environments  which  are  potentially  detrimental  to  hardened  power  sys- 
tems, particularly  air  intake  and  exhaust  systems,  for  this  application, 
the  formation  and  transport  of  the  near-surface  dust  cloud  by  the  blast- 
wave  induced  wind  field  and  the  subsequent  transport  of  the  cloud  by 
ambient  winds  are  of  primary  interest.  The  blast-wave  model  used  in 
Reference  46  includes  the  influence  of  the  negative  phase  flow  field 
but  not  the  influence  of  the  afterwinds  induced  by  the  rising  fireball. 
The  ground  surface  conditions  may  be  specified  and  may  be  variable.  The 
airborne  dust  densities  are  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  small  that  there 
is  no  influence  of  the  dust  on  the  air  flow  field.  Thermal  effects  are 
not  included  in  tin'  model. 


The  IITRI  dust  model  may  be  conveniently  partitioned  into  early- 
time  and  late-time  phases.  The  early-time  behavior  of  the  dust  cloud  is 
described  by  an  erosion  or  lofting  process,  a transport  process,  and 
the  particle  size  distribution.  This  early-time  dust  cloud  is  driven 
by  the  blast-wave  wind  field.  The  end  of  the  early-time  phase,  after 
the  cessation  of  the  inward  directed  air  velocities  associated  with  the 
negative  phase,  provides  the  initial  conditions  for  the  late-time  phase. 
The  late-time  dust  cloud  history,  which  includes  a growth  phase  and  a 
settling  phase,  is  determined  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ambient  winds. 

The  early-time  lofting  or  erosion  process  is  driven  by  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  air.  The  aerodynamic  forces  acting  on  individual 
particles  loft  each  of  these  particles  independently.  The  number  of 
particles  eroded  per  unit  time  is  related  to  the  particle  size,  the 
particle  mass  density,  the  in  situ  soil  density,  the  horizontal  air 
velocity,  the  particle  terminal  velocity,  and  an  empirical  erosion  con- 
stant. It  is  assumed  that  the  air  velocity  must  b»  greater  than  5 times 
the  terminal  velocity  before  a particle  can  leave  the  surface.  The 
terminal  velocity  is  determined  as  a function  of  particle  size  using 
air  properties  and  a smooth-sphere  drag  coefficient.  The  total  mass 
available  for  lofting  is  determined  by  the  erodible  depth.  Land  use, 
such  as  agricultural  or  urban,  is  accounted  for  in  the  specification 
of  the  soil -related  model  parameters. 

In  the  IITRI  model  for  dust  transport,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  dust,  after  lofting,  is  identical  to  the  hori- 
zontal motion  of  the  air.  Particle  lag  relative  to  the  air  is,  therefore 
neglected.  The  horizontal  air  velocity  is  also  assumed  to  be  uniform 
in  the  vertical  direction,  so  that  the  boundary-layer  velocity  distribu- 
tion attendant  to  the  flow  behind  the  blast  wave  is  not  included  in  the 
model.  The  vertical  transport  of  the  dust  is  subject  to  the  effects  of 
air  turbulence,  which  provides  local  upward  particle  motion  and  gravita- 
tional forces.  The  local  vertical  velocity  is  assumed  to  be  a fraction 
(*0.5)  of  the  horizontal  velocity. 


The  final  parameter  employed  in  the  1ITRI  model  for  the  early- 
time  dust  environment  is  the  normalized  dust  distribution  function,  the 
density  of  particles  (number  per  unit  volume)  of  a given  diameter  asso- 
ciated with  a given  lofting  position.  It  is  assumed  that  this  distribu- 
tion is  similar  at  all  times  and  for  all  particle  sizes. 

The  complete  early-time  dust  distribution  is  determined  by  com- 
bining the  descriptions  of  the  lofting  process,  the  transport  process, 
and  the  normalized  particle  distribution  function.  The  contributions 
of  each  dust  packet,  representing  a given  particle  size  and  lofting  loca- 
tion, are  transported  through  the  flow  field  and  integrated  to  give  the 
total  loading  as  a function  of  time,  height,  and  range  from  the  burst 
point.  This  description  of  the  dust  environment  is  assumed  valid  to  the 
time  of  cessation  of  the  blast-induced  winds. 

Following  the  early-time  phase,  the  dust  environment  is  described 
by  a late-time  model  but  since  the  latter  is  of  no  interest  to  this  effort, 
it  is  not  reviewed  here. 

5.2  ATI  DUST  LOFTING  MODEL 

A lofting  and  transport  model  that  potentially  includes  all  per- 
tinent regions  of  the  nuclear  dust  cloud  was  developed  by  Applied 
Theory,  Inc.  (ATI)  and  reported  in  Reference  47.  The  aerodynamic  shear 
lofting  model  that  provides  the  dust  source  is  based  on  previous  descrip- 
tions of  particle  lofting  in  naturally  occurring  dust  and  sand  storms. 

The  transport  model,  a hydrocode  called  DUST,  generates  the  complete 
nuclear  wind  field  in  a discrete  spatial  grid  as  a function  of  time  and 
permits  tracking  of  trajectories  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  particles 
through  the  flow  field.  The  blast-induced  wind,  the  negative  phase,  and 
the  afterwinds  associated  with  the  rising  fireball  are  described  by  the 
transport  model.  The  sizes  of  particles  available  and  the  particle  size 
distribution  may  be  specified  as  functions  of  range  from  the  burst  point. 
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The  shape  of  the  developing  crater  is  modeled  at  each  time  step  in  the 
calculation  so  that  material  lofted  from  within  the  crater  region  origin- 
ates from  the  actual  crater  surface.  The  effect  of  the  airborne  dust 
particles  on  the  air  flow  field  is  assumed  negligible.  The  low  density 
region  occupied  by  the  fireball  is  considered  in  the  model  and  the  particle 
trajectory  calculation  accounts  for  the  effect  of  the  hot  gases.  No  other 
thermal  effects  are  included  in  the  model. 

The  ATI  dust  model  may  be  considered  to  be  comprised  of  a loft- 
ing model  and  a transport  model.  In  the  terminology  applied  earlier  to 
the  IITRI  model,  the  ATI  model  describes  only  the  early-time  phase  of  the 
dust  transport. 

The  ATI  dust  lofting  model  describes  a mechanism  for  injecting 
surface  material  into  the  flow  field  associated  with  a nuclear  burst. 

The  background  for  the  model  was  developed  in  the  literature  for  dust 
and  sand  storms;  however,  additional  assumptions  were  required  because 
of  the  high  air  velocities  in  the  positive  phase  for  the  nuclear  case. 

With  respect  to  these  additional  assumptions,  the  ATI  model  was  designed 
to  give  an  upper  limit  to  the  amount  of  material  lofted  in  a nuclear 
surface  burst.  As  in  the  IITRI  model,  particle-to-particle  interactions 
are  neglected.  The  horizontal  gas  velocity  near  the  ground  (actually 
between  the  surface  and  the  first  grid  point  in  the  hydrocode  calculation) 
is  specified  by  the  logarithmic  law  of  the  wall  for  turbulent  boundary 
layers.  This  is  a velocity  profile  characteristic  of  high  Reynolds 
number  flows  over  flat  plates  and  in  pipes.  The  formulation  used  is: 

~~  = 2.5  In  ^ + 9.7  (7) 

where  U is  the  horizontal  gas  velocity  at  height  y above  the  surface  and 
the  shear  velocity,  u(,  is  defined  by: 

‘ ft  m 
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where  t is  the  surface  shear  stress  and  p is  the  gas  density.  The  velo- 
city U and  density  p are  evaluated  at  the  height  of  the  first  grid  point 
above  the  surface  |y  in  Equation  7 |.  The  vertical  gas  velocity  between 
the  surface  and  the  height  y is  assumed  to  vary  linearly  from  zero  to  the 
hydrocode  vertical  gas  velocity  at  height  y.  The  implication  of  these 
assumptions  is  that  the  height  of  the  aerodynamic  shear  layer  is  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  first  hydrocode  grid  point  above  the  surface,  and 
that  the  gas  velocity  components  within  the  shear  layer  are  determined 
by  the  corresponding  components  of  the  gas  velocity  at  this  point. 

The  mechanism  for  lofting  a dust  particle  is  as  follows.  The 
gas  delivers  a horizontal  force  per  unit  area,  equal  to  the  local  shear 
stress,  from  Equation  8.  This  force  is  converted  to  vertical  momentum. 
Various  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  vertical  velocity  of  the  particle, 
depending  on  the  particle  size  and  the  maximum  horizontal  gas  velocity 
at  the  edge  of  the  shear  layer.  Since  the  vertical  momentum  is  specified, 
these  restrictions  affect  the  amount  of  mass  lofted  as  well  as  the  injec- 
tion velocity.  A maximum  size  particle  that  can  be  lofted  also  results. 

Once  injected  into  the  flow  field,  the  individual  particles  are 
tracked  using  the  DUST  code.  The  smooth-sphere  drag  law  is  employed  for 
the  particle  drag.  The  instantaneous  position  and  velocity  of  each  par- 
ticle are  computed  at  each  time.  Mass  and  momentum  densities  are  then 
computed  as  functions  of  range,  altitude,  time,  and  particle  size.  When 
a particle  impacts  the  ground,  the  impact  position,  velocity,  and  time 
are  recorded  and  the  particle  is  deleted  from  the  calculation. 

5.3  S3  DUST  LOFTING  MODEL 

The  SCOUR  dust  loftinq  model  was  develoned  by  Systems,  Science 

3 

and  Software  (S  ) to  describe  the  sweep-up  dust  loftinq  process  and  the 
eventual  transport  of  the  lofted  dust  into  the  central  cloud  and  stem. 

The  model  is  delineated  in  detail  in  Reference  48.  The  aerodynamic 


shear  model  for  dust  lofting  is  an  extension  of  that  reported  in  Refer- 
ence 47,  with  additional  consideration  given  to  the  simulation  of 
particle  diffusion  within  the  surface  boundary  layer  and  the  effects  of 
turbulence  in  the  boundary  layer  and  the  flow  field.  The  boundary  layer 
model  is  considerably  more  developed  than  that  employed  in  the  ATI  model 
(Reference  47)  and  is  considered  separately  from  the  transport  model  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  The  SHELL  hydrocode  results  are  used  for  the 
nuclear  wind  field  in  the  transport  model.  As  in  the  DUST  code  (Refer- 
ence 47),  the  flow  field  is  provided  on  a spatial  grid  as  a function  of 
time  and  representative  particles  are  tracked  through  the  flow  field. 

The  SHELL  flow  field  includes  the  blast-induced  positive  phase,  the  nega- 
tive phase,  and  the  afterwinds.  The  soil  available  for  lofting  is  assumed 
to  be  comprised  of  a finite  number  of  particle  sizes  with  the  size 
distribution  specified  by  a mass  weighting  function.  Variable  surface 
conditions  are  not  included,  and  it  is  assumed  that  no  particles  are 
lofted  from  the  crater  region.  As  in  the  models  described  previously, 
the  effect  of  airborne  dust  particles  on  the  air  flow  (including  that 
within  the  boundary  layer)  is  assumed  negligible.  The  effect  of  the 
developing  boundary  layer  on  the  SHELL  flow  field  is  not  considered. 

The  SHELL  flow  field  description  includes  the  variation  of  gas  proper- 
ties associated  with  the  hot  fireball.  No  other  thermal  effects  are 
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included  in  the  S model. 

3 

The  S dust  model  may  be  described  as  a combination  of  a lofting 
model  and  a transport  model,  with  the  boundary-layer  model  providing  a 
means  of  transporting  the  lofted  particles  to  sufficient  altitudes  to 
be  injected  into  the  SHELL  flow  field.  In  the  terminology  applied  pre- 

3 

viously,  the  S model  describes  only  the  early-time  dust  transport  phase. 
Effects  of  ambient  winds  are  not  included. 
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The  S dust  lofting  model  is  comprised  of  two  lofting  mechanisms: 
aerodynamic  lofting  due  to  surface  shear  and  ejection  of  new  particles 
as  a result  of  impacting  of  previously  lofted  particles.  The  aerodynamic 
shear  model  is  based  on  the  literature  related  to  dust  and  sand  storms, 
the  previous  ATI  model  (Reference  47),  and  recent  experimental  data  for 
dust  lofting  by  high  velocity  air  streams  and  shock  waves  (References 
49,  50).  The  positive  and  negative  phases  are  considered  separately; 
however,  the  same  basic  lofting  model  is  applied  in  both  phases.  A 
formulation  derived  from  the  law  of  the  wall 

_I  = 0-707 • JL  >1  ( q ) 

I)  v ’ k - ' 

u 2.87  + 0.7  In-k--  Ks 
s 

is  employed  for  the  shear  velocity  of  u (Equation  8).  This  is  described 
as  a perfectly  rough  wall  boundary-layer  model  in  Reference  48.  The 
term  k$  is  a roughness  height  equal  to  a characteristic  height  of  cer- 
tain size  particles  in  the  boundary  layer.  For  positive  phase,  x is 
the  distance  behind  the  blast  wave,  and  the  boundary-layer  growth  is 
based  on  a quasi-steady  formulation  of  the  boundary  layer  behind  the 
shock  wave.  The  negative  phase  boundary-layer  growth  is  assumed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  for  an  impulsively  started  flat  plate  moving  at  vel- 
ocity U.  For  this  phase 
. t 

x = j U d t (10) 

t 

o 

where  tfl  is  the  time  at  which  the  negative  phase  begins  at  a given  range 
from  the  burst  point.  For  both  phases,  the  incompressible  integral 
boundary-layer  equation  is  solved  using  a 0.5  power-law  profile.  The 
boundary-layer  thickness  is  restricted  to  a maximum  of  100  m. 
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The  aerodynamic  shear  lofting  model  is  driven  by  the  local  shear 
velocity  u . The  total  mass  lofted  is  given  by 

mu  = 0.1  (t  - t^)  dA  (11) 

where  m is  the  mass  lofting  rate  from  surface  area  dA,  and  i ^ is  a 

threshold  shear  level  below  which  no  lofting  will  occur.  Particles  are 

ejected  vertically  with  a velocity  egual  to  u at  a delay  time  t^  after 

shock  arrival.  A correlation  for  t,  was  derived  from  shock  tube  data. 

d 

When  a previously  lofted  particle  impacts  the  ground,  a new 
particle  is  ejected  with  zero  horizontal  velocity  and  vertical  velocity 
equal  to 


^ejection  ^impacting  + ^ 1 '■'impacting ' ’ 

The  same  mass  is  ejected  and  the  size  of  the  characteristic  particle 
being  ejected  is  selected  randomly  from  the  postulated  particle  size 
distribution  of  the  in  situ  soil.  This  part  of  the  model  describes  the 
equilibrium  saltation  condition. 

3 

The  major  difference  between  the  S and  ATI  models,  rests  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  air  velocity  distribution  within  the  boundary 
layer.  In  the  ATI  model,  the  boundary-layer  thickness  is  simply  the 
distance  from  the  surface  to  the  first  grid  point  in  the  flow  field. 

The  horizontal  gas  velocity  was  given  by  Equation  7 and  the  vertical 
gas  velocity  was  assumed  to  vary  linearly  from  zero  at  the  surface  to 
the  vertical  flow  field  velocity  at  the  first  grid  point  in  the  flow 

3 

field.  In  the  S SCOUR  model,  the  boundary-layer  thickness,  5 - 100  m, 
is  calculated  as  a function  of  the  range  from  the  burst  point  and  time. 
The  horizontal  gas  velocity  is  assumed  to  be  given  by  the  0.5  power-law 
profile.  The  vertical  velocity  is  described  by  a number  of  diffusion 
and  turbulence  components: 
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A SCOUR  velocity 
V = 0. 5u 


6 

y<4 


A turbulence  velocity  for  upward  motion 

V - 0.5ur  * 2,djff,  i<y<^ 


where 


'diff 


U 


03) 


(14) 


05) 


e is  the  boundary-layer  momentum  thickness,  and  5 equals  the  distance 
behind  the  shock  wave  for  the  positive  phase  or  is  given  by  Equation  10 
for  the  negative  phase: 


• A turbulence  velocity  for  downward  motion 

1/  n c <$  56 

V = -0.5ux  , 4<y  <T 

• An  updraft  velocity 


V 


up 


■ * ? 


y <<s 


(16) 


07) 


where  V is  the  vertical  flow  field  velocity  at  the  edge  of  the  boundary 
layer.  The  net  vertical  velocity  within  the  boundary  layer  is  given  by 
the  sum  of  Equations  13,  14,  or  16  and  17.  The  upward  and  downward 
turbulence  velocities.  Equations  14  and  16,  respectively,  are  applied 
randomly.  Note  that  the  updraft  velocity,  Equation  17,  is  identical  to 
the  vertical  velocity  used  in  the  ATI  model  (Reference  47). 

When  applying  the  SCOUR  model,  the  SHELL  flow  field  provides  the 
edge  conditions  for  the  boundary-layer  calculation.  The  region  around 
the  burst  point  is  partitioned  into  annular  rings,  and  the  lofting  cri- 
teria are  applied  to  determine  the  mass  lofted  and  the  time  of  lofting 
for  each  ring.  Each  representati ve  particle  is  then  transported  across 
the  boundary  layer  and  into  the  flow  field.  The  smooth-sphere  drag  law 
is  employed  for  the  particle  drag.  An  additional  turbulence  term  is 
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modeled  for  the  particles  in  the  flow  field  by  reducing  the  gravita- 
tional forces  whenever  the  particles  are  descending.  The  positions  and 
velocities  of  all  particles  are  recorded  at  each  time  step  in  the  cal- 
culation. If  a particle  impacts,  a new  particle  is  ejected  as  discussed 
above.  The  output  of  the  SCOUR  code  is  comprised  of  the  local  dust  con- 
centration versus  range,  altitude,  and  time,  the  total  mass  airborne, 
the  mass  above  a given  surface  zone,  the  mass  in  a disc  between  two 
altitudes,  the  boundary-layer  properties,  and  the  number  of  particles 
created. 

5.4  DUST  LOFTING  BY  THE  NUCLEAR  AIR  BLAST  PRECURSOR 

3 

Two  of  the  current  sweep-up  dust  cloud  models  (ATI  and  S ) couple 
the  prescription  of  the  wall  shear  and  boundary- layer  growth  with  flow 
fields  computed  using  hydrocodes.  However,  the  hydrocode  calculations 
were  performed  with  the  assumption  that  the  ground  surface  is  an  ideal 
rigid  surface  and  no  precursor  forms.  Under  those  conditions  the  velo- 
city vectors  near  the  ground  surface  are  horizontal,  and  in  the  absence 
of  preshock  thermal  effects,  any  dust  lofting  would  be  the  result  of 
surface  shear  stress  and  particle  impacts,  the  mechanisms  employed  in 
the  current  modeling  efforts  reviewed  above.  Because  the  velocity 
vectors  are  parallel  to  the  surface  for  bursts  over  ideal  surfaces, 
the  particles  lofted  by  these  mechanisms  attain  only  a fraction  of  the 
observed  altitude.  When  the  results  obtained  using  the  pure  aerodynamic 
shear  models  were  compared  to  the  available  experimental  data,  it  was 
seen  that  the  predicted  dust  heights  reach  only  a fraction  of  the 
observed  heights  for  some  events  unless  the  equations  of  motion  are 
modified  to  include  very  large-scale  turbulent  diffusion  terms  that 
have  not  at  the  present  time  been  verified  experimentally  (Reference 
14).  The  discrepancies  between  the  model  predictions  and  the  observa- 
tions are  believed  to  be  related  to  several  factors,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  effect  of  fireball  thermal  radiation  on  the  ground 
surface  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  air  blast  wave  and  the  formation 
of  the  blast-wave  precursor. 
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Over  non-ideal  surfaces  the  blast  wave  encounters  a heated  near- 
surface dust  and  air  layer  causing  the  portion  of  the  wave  in  the  heated 
layer  to  propagate  faster  than  the  main  wave  above  due  to  the  higher 
sound  speeds  in  the  hot  layer.  The  result  is  similar  to  the  classical 
lateral  wave  (Reference  51),  i.e.,  the  blast-wave  precursor.  Velocity 
vectors  in  the  precursor  are  not  parallel  to  the  ground;  they  have  large 
vertical  velocity  components.  Hence,  any  dust  that  would  be  injected 
into  the  precursor  region  would  be  lofted  by  these  vertical  components 
that  are  absent  in  the  ideal  blast-wave  calculations.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  weapons  tests  in  Nevada  where  blast-wave  precursors 
were  present  consistently  indicated  that  large  clouds  of  dust  were 
observed  to  rise  immediately  behind  the  precursor  wave  front,  as  was 
discussed  in  Section  4.  In  addition,  the  results  of  dust  particle 
trajectory  calculations  in  the  precursor  region  indicate  that  the  pre- 
cursor flow  field  is  sufficient  to  loft  dust  to  the  observed  altitudes. 

5.5  APPLICABILITY  OF  DUST  LOFTING  MODELS  TO  AIR  BLAST 

The  appl icabi 1 i ty  of  the  current  dust  lofting  and  transport 
models  to  the  prediction  of  air  blast  for  precursor  bursts  is  sum- 
marized below.  The  IITRI  model  (Reference  46)  was  developed  using 
correlations  for  many  non-precursor  and  precursor  bursts  and  thus 
represents  an  average,  and  for  that  reason  is  considered  to  be  of 
limited  general  usefulness  to  the  air  blast  problem. 


Model 

Reference 

Precursor 

IITRI 

7.1 

Limited 

ATI 

7.2 

Possible 

S3 

7.3 

Possi bl e 
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3 

The  ATI  and  S models  have  been  applied  primarily  to  non-precursor 
bursts.  The  mechanisms  for  simulating  precursor  bursts  are  inherent 
in  the  approaches  employed,  so  that  precursor  bursts  may  be  analyzed 
simply  by  using  the  appropriate  hydrocode  calculation  for  the  flow 
field.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  aerodynamic  shear  lofting 
model  may  not  be  sufficient  for  precursor  bursts,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  recommending  a simple  model  for  the  preshock  thermally  lofted 
dust. 

3 

Since  the  S models  are  the  ones  most  recently  worked  on  and 
embody  the  important  features  of  the  ATI  model  (at  least  for  this 
application)  we  limited  our  effort  to  further  consideration  of  only 
the  models. 

5.6  WIND  TUNNEL  AND  SHOCK  TUBE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  OF  DUST 

LOFTING 

For  the  most  part  few  data  exist  upon  which  to  confidently 
model  the  dust  lofting  phenomena.  References  4Q  and  5^  for  the  most 
part  contain  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  The  data  from  Reference  49 
was  incorporated  into  the  SCOUR  and  SCOUR  2 models. 

Hartenbaum  reported  his  wind  tunnel  studies  of  particulate 
lofting  at  free  stream  speeds  of  between  112  and  376  in  Reference  49. 

The  most  important  data  to  come  from  these  experiments  was  the 
measured  lofting  rate  which  was  1/10  that  being  predicted  prior  to 
his  experiments  in  1971.  Kirsh  (Reference  48)  used  these  data  in 
the  SCOUR  model;  however,  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  validity  of 
using  these  data  for  M-X  applications  for  the  following  reasons.  First, 
the  maximum  speeds  considered  are  low  by  a factor  of  ten  to  twenty  when 
compared  to  the  nuclear  air  blast  of  interest  in  the  M-X  problem. 
Secondly,  the  cohesiveness  of  the  soil  is  not  considered.  Nevertheless, 
these  do  represent  the  best  data  available  and  should  be  used  in  an 
interactive  dust  calculation  to  estimate  the  plausible  influence  of 
dust  on  air  blast  loading  for  M-X. 
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Ausherman  (Reference  50 ) performed  some  shock  tube  tests  to 
investigate  the  initial  dust-lofting  process  occurring  just  behind  a 


blast  wave  passing  over  a soil-like  surface.  The  primary  result  of  the 
study  showed  the  importance  of  soil  porosity.  Rarefaction  waves  propa- 
gated from  the  soil  surface  and  caused  the  otherwise  plane  shock  (which 
was  normal  to  the  soil  surface)  to  become  curved  and  propagate  somewhat 
towards  the  soil  surface.  Ausherman  believes  that  the  altered  flow  con- 
ditions behind  the  shock,  i.e.,  the  velocity  gradient  in  the  freestream, 
may  contribute  to  the  transport  of  dust  once  lofted.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  this  author  that  this  effect  will  be  small  compared  with  the  signi- 
ficant flow  field  distortions  expected  in  a precursed  event. 

In  any  event,  Ausherman  does  measure  dust  density  profiles  which 
will  be  useful  when  attention  is  focused  on  validating  the  SCOUR  model 
against  laboratory  data. 


SUCTION  6 

SIMPLf  ANALYTIC  MODi  I I OK  Till  RMAl  III  OW -01  I 01  PRESIIOC.k  DUST 

This  section  reviews  a simple  analytic  model  for  thermal  blow- 
off  of  dust  recently  developed  and  reported  by  SAI  (Reference  !>2).  A 
part  of  il  is  described  hero  as  necessary  background  for  understanding 
the  basis  for  the  recommendations  made  in  a later  section.  The  fol- 
lowinq  material  does  not  include  the  details  of  how  to  analytically 
include  recommended  particle  size  distributions.  Instead  the  basic 
features  of  the  model  are  described  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Reference  52  for  an  example  of  how  to  use  this  information  analytically 
if  (tie  appropriate  particle  si/e  distributions  are  chosen. 


6.1  BACKGROUND 

As  the  soil  heats  up  from  fireball  thermal  radiation,  particles 
are  blown  oft  into  the  air.  when'  they  can  continue  to  intercept  this 
radiation.  Ihoso  particles  are  heated  radiantly  and  they,  in  turn,  heat 
the  air  by  conduction  and  convection.  This  dust  is  also  available  for 
ingestion  into  the  blast  wave,  whore  it  can  be  raised  to  altitudes  of 
several  hundred  feet  by  the  vertical  velocities  which  occur  in  precursor 
flow  fields.  Therefore,  production  of  dust  by  surface  blow-off  is 
important  , both  for  creation  of  the  preshock  thermal  layer  necessary  for 
precursor  formation  and  for  the  dust  loading  of  the  persistent  near- 
surface dust  layer  produced  by  precursor  shots.  In  addition,  its  presence 
may  seriously  affect  the  air  blast  flow  field  itself. 

The  purpose  of  this  Section  is  to  review  a very  simple  physically 
motivated  model  of  this  dust  blow-off  phenomenon.  Ihe  assumption  in- 
herent in  tin'  model  is  that  the  dust  blow-off  is  determined  by  the 
thermal  radiation  actually  reaching  the  ground  surface.  Ihe  model  there- 
fore, has  two  parts:  first,  a model  for  the  reduction  or  attenuation  of 


6.2  ATTENUATION  OF  RADIATION  BY  DUST 

At  a given  time  t,  when  there  is  an  amount  of  mass  dM(t)/dA 
per  unit  area  blown  off  in  the  air,  the  transmission  coefficient  of  the 
dust  layer  is  defined  to  be  f(t).  It  is  assumed  that  extinction  in  the 
layer  is  proportional  to  the  total  cross  sectional  area  occupied  by 
dust  particles: 

dA 

<’8) 

where  dA^/dA  is  the  fraction  of  the  area  occluded  by  dust  particles 
(including  self-shielding,  as  will  be  explained  shortly),  and  c is  an 
appropriate  multiplier.  For  instance,  c = 1 corresponds  to  geometrical 
occlusion,  such  that  extinction  of  the  light  beam  is  equal  to  the  frac- 
tion of  the  area  occluded  by  dust  particles.  For  wavelengths  much 
smaller  than  the  particle  diameter,  the  total  cross  section  for  the 
scattering  from  a sphere  is,  on  the  Mie  theory,  twice  the  geometrical 
cross  section,  due  to  diffraction  effects.  This  corresponds  to  c = 2 
and  is  probably  appropriate  for  dust  densities  small  enough  that  no 
self-shielding  occurs. 

Unless  the  dust  density  is  very  low,  self-shielding  will  occur. 
That  is,  some  particles  will  not  contribute  to  the  extinction  because 
they  are  occluded  by  larger  particles.  For  normal  incidence,  a small 
particle  above  or  below  a larger  particle  will  not  contribute  to  the 
extinction.  Consider  dust  particles  of  diameter  in  the  range  a to  a+da. 
Some  fraction  of  them  could  be  shielded  by  other  particles  above  or 
below  them  and  hot  contribute  to  the  overall  extinction  coefficient, 

1 - f,  of  the  dust  layer,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  sketch: 
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It  is  clear  by  inspection  that  particles  of  diameter  a can  be  shielded 
in  this  fashion  only  by  particles  larger  than  a.  For  a uniform  random 

spatial  distribution  of  particles  of  diameter  a,  the  probability  that 

such  a particle  will  be  shielded  in  this  fashion  is  just  the  fraction 

of  the  area  occluded  by  particles  larger  than  a.  This  will  be  denoted 

dAp(a)/dA,  and  is  a monotonic  decreasing  function:  for  particle  sizes 
bounded  by  a^,  amax,  one  has 


(1  - f)/c 

0. 


(19) 


This  approximation  neglects  edge  effects,  i.e.,  partially  occluded  par- 
ticles whose  centers  are  occluded  are  considered  to  be  totally  occluded. 

Now  consider  populating  the  dust  layer  sequentially  by  size, 

starting  with  the  largest.  With  particles  of  diameters  from  a to  a , 

max 

in  the  layer,  the  fraction  of  the  area  occluded  is  just  dAp(a)/dA. 
Consider  the  increase  in  this  quantity  as  particles  in  the  size  class 
from  a to  a -da  are  added  to  the  layer;  it  is 


which  is  a positive  quantity  due  to  the  monotonic  decreasing  character 
of  dAp/dA.  The  number  of  particles  added  per  unit  area  is  given  in 
terms  of  the  particle  size  distribution 


dn  _ dji 
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Each  of  the  added  particles  will  contribute  its  cross-sectional  area, 

2 

ira  /4,  if  it  is  not  shielded.  But  the  fraction  not  shielded  is  just 
1 - dAp(a)/dA.  Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  fractional  area  occluded 
is  given  by 
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of  Equation  21  gives 
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where  the  limit  a^  is  the  largest  particle  diameter,  such  that 

dAp(a1 )/dA  = 0. 


To  proceed  further,  the  particle  size  distribution  must  be 
specified.  This  is  done  in  Reference  52  and  is  not  included  here. 
When  a mass  dM/dA  has  been  blown  off,  Equations  19  and  22  give  the 
transmission  coefficient  as 


f(t)  = c exp  ( -B  - (c-1). 


(23) 


6.3  MODEL  FOR  DUST  PRODUCTION 

The  second  part  of  the  model  describes  the  dust  blow-off  as 
a function  of  the  radiative  flux  reaching  the  surface.  In  Appendix  B 
it  is  shown  that,  within  rather  broad  errors,  dust  blow-off  from  NTS 
soil  is  proportional  to  the  fluence  received,  with  a specific  energy 
of  blow-off  E: 


- HL  l 


where  c and  E are  defined  in  Equations  (18)  and  (24),  and  B is  a function 
of  the  particle  size  distribution.  For  c = 1,  Equation  31  reduces  to 

(Q)  = g-  In  (1  + (l-«)  BA/E).  (32) 

6.4  MODEL  SENSITIVITIES 

The  model  sensitivity  to  these  inputs  was  investigated  in 
Reference  by  performing  parameter  studies  for  maximum  particle  size, 
for  specific  energy  of  blow-off,  and  for  geometrical  (c=l)  screening  vs. 
Mie  (c=2)  screening  for  a particular  particle  size  distribution.  The 
amount  of  blow-off  was  severely  reduced  by  screening,  with  Mie  screen- 
ing reducing  it  the  most.  Sensitivity  to  maximum  particle  size  was  not 
great  (a  factor  of  fifty  percent  in  blow-off  for  a tenfold  increase  in 
particle  size),  nor  was  the  effect  of  the  poorly  known  specific  energy 
of  blow-off  (a  factor  of  two  decrease  in  lofting  for  a factor  of  3.36  in 
blow-off  energy).  The  presence  of  the  logarithm  in  Equation  (31)  is 
responsible  for  the  relative  insensitivity  to  fluence,  albedo,  and 
specific  energy  of  blow-off. 

The  study  was  performed  based  on  the  following  assumptions  and 
approximations:  1)  the  incident  beam  is  attenuated  by  a fraction  pro- 
portional to  the  fractional  area  covered  by  particles;  2)  occlusion  is 
approximated  by  Equations  (19)  and  (20);  3)  particles  are  spherical; 

4)  particle  size  distribution  was  a hybrid  lognormal  - power  law  des- 
cribed in  Reference  ; 5)  blow-off  mass  is  proportional  to  the  fluence 
received  on  the  ground;  and  6)  all  the  blow-off  mass  stays  in  the  air 
(fallback  is  not  considered).  For  those  conditions  and  the  data  in 
Table  5,  the  results  are  summarized  in  Figures  13  and  14. 
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Table  5.  Blow-off  model  parameter  values  for  NTS  calculations 


Grain  Density 


p = 2.6 


gm/cm 


Lognormal  Median 
Lognormal  Sigma 


a = 20 
o 

a = 0.69078 


microns 


Matching  Point 
Dust  Albedo 
Blowoff  Energy 


a = 180 
x 

a = 0.375 


E = 2260 


microns 


cal/gm 


Geometrical  Screening 
Maximum  Particle  Size 


a^  = 50 
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Figure  13.  Parameter  studies  on  blow-off  model:  geometrical  vs.  Mie  screening 
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SECTION  7 


RECOMMENDED  MODELS  FOR  DUST  LOFTING  IN  AIR  BLAST  CALCULATIONS 

This  section  presents  recommendations  made  to  DNA  and  the  AFWL 
regarding  models  of  dust  lofting  that  it  is  believed  the  AFWL  should 
use  in  HULL  air  blast  calculations  performed  for  the  M-X  Concept  Vali- 
dation Program.  Specifically  recommended  is  use  of  part  of  the  simple 
first  principles  model,  described  in  Section  6 and  reference  52, 
developed  for  pre-shock  dust  that  would  be  blown  off  by  thermal  radiation 
and  subsequently  lofted  by  the  flow  field.  This  model  when  used  with 
coefficients  recently  determined  from  the  solar  furnace  tests  at  White 
Sands  Missile  Range  (WSMR)  reference  53,  should  provide  best  estimates 
for  the  dust  environment.  For  the  post-shock  environment  it  is  recom- 
mended that  use  be  made  of  a simplification  of  the  dust  lofting  models 
employed  in  SCOUR  2.  The  flow  field  velocities  needed  for  use  in  this 
model  would  come  from  any  hydrodynamic  calculation  as  it  is  being  per- 
formed. The  dust  should  be  allowed  to  interact  with  the  flow  through 
an  aerodynamic  drag  force.  The  following  sections  summarize  the  recom- 
mended formulation,  and  the  final  section  discusses  anticipated  problems 
and  their  solutions. 

7.1  PRE-SHOCK  DUST  LOFTING 

Based  on  the  basic  assumption  that  dust  blow-off  (pre-shock)  is 
determined  by  the  thermal  radiation  actually  reaching  the  ground  surface, 
a simple  yet  physically  motivated  model  was  developed  and  discussed  in 
Section  6.  The  model  when  calibrated  with  recent  solar  furnace  experi- 
mental data,  should  provide  the  best  estimate  available  today  for  speci- 
fying the  lofted  dust  as  a function  of  the  incident  thermal  radiation 
flux. 

The  model  when  simplified  for  air  blast  calculations  is 

i . a M 

• o 
where  m = mass  lofting  rate  (gm/cm  -sec) 

• 2 

Q = thermal  radiation  flux  (cal/cm  -sec)  incident 

and  E is  dependent  on  the  soil  characteristics  (cal/gm). 
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(33) 


on  the  ground 


l 
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From  the  solar  furnace  data  shown  in  Table  6 (which  was  extrac- 
ted from  Reference  53),  E for  Tularosa  Basin  varies  between  3000  and 
5000  cal/gm.  To  maximize  the  dust  loading  (pre-shock),  the  value  of 
3000  cal/gm  should  be  used. 


It  is  recommended  that  particles  be  lofted  normal  to  the  ground 
at  a velocity  of  100  cm/sec. 

7.2  AERODYNAMIC  LOFTING  IN  SCOUR  2 

Based  on  review  of  the  SCOUR  and  other  reports,  the  following 
form  for  adding  dust  particles  to  be  lofted  via  aerodynamic  forces 
during  and  after  shock  passage  is  recommended. 

m = a (cU*2-t)/Vo  (34) 

m = mass  lofting  rate  (gm/cm  -sec) 

a = 0.1  (best  estimate)  use  0.3  as  a reasonable 

excursion  for  dry,  hard  soils 

3 

p = air  density  (gm/cm  ) 

U*  = aerodynamic  shear  velocity  (cm/sec) 

2 

t = threshold  shear  pressure  (use  1 dyne/cm  ) 

VQ  = particle  ejection  velocity  (cm/sec) 

For  the  calculation  of  shear  velocity  the  use  of 

~ c - . f > 1 (35) 

e (2.87+0.7  ln^-  ) Ks 
s 

U*  = Shear  velocity  in  the  boundary  layer 

= / r /p  t = shear  at  wall,  p = air  density 
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Table  6.  Summary  of  soil  blow-off  data 
(extracted  from  pg.  17,  Reference  53) 


Ug  = Free  stream  velocity  (tanqent  to  the  ground) 

= Distance  behind  air  shock  for  the  positive  phase 

k?  = Roughness  height  (depends  on  particle  size) 

as  found  in  SCOUR  is  recommended,  where  a reasonable  value  of  k$  would  be 
the  average  (mass  weighted)  particle  radius.  For  the  ejection  velocity  use 

VQ  = (0.5  + 0.5  Nr)  U*  (36) 

where  NR  is  a random  number  between  0 and  1. 

The  particles  should  be  lofted  randomly  in  an  angle  between  10° 
and  90°  in  the  plane  which  is  normal  to  the  ground  and  contains  both  the 
point  in  question  and  the  burst  point.  The  angle  is  measured  from  the 
ground  surface.  Further  the  particles  should  have  a component  of  vel- 
ocity along  the  ground  with  identical  sign  to  that  of  the  flow. 

For  both  pre-shock  and  post-shock  lofting  five  particle  size 
classes  (or  more  if  feasible)  are  recommended  for  use  where  each  class 
contains  equal  amounts  (mass)  of  soil.  In  lieu  of  better  data,  we 
recommend  the  use  of  pre-event  particle  size  distributions.  Since 
interactive*  dust  calculations  are  recommended,  the  particle  radius 
representing  each  particle  class  should  be  based  on  an  averaging  appro- 
priate to  the  air  particle  drag. 

7.3  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  MODELS  IN  HULL 

In  order  to  implement  the  above  models  in  a hydrodynamic  code 
(e.g.,  HULL)  various  problems  will  need  to  be  addressed  by  experienced 
personnel.  To  use  the  pre-shock  dust  loading  model  a predictor  of  the 
thermal  radiation  arriving  on  the  ground  up  to  the  time  of  shock  arrival 
will  be  required.  An  example  of  such  a prediction  technique  already 

*In  the  sense  as  used  in  HULL.  Specifically  the  particles  and  fluid 
are  coupled  through  the  aerodynamic  dray  force.  Thus,  each  particle 
is  affected  kinematically  by  the  flow,  and  conversely  the  flow  is 
affected  (momentum  and  energy  exchange)  by  the  particles. 
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exists  in  HULL  for  a point  source  fireball.  It  could  easily  be 
improved  with  an  available  model  representing  fireballs  that  are 
truncated  by  the  ground  which  is  included  here  as  Appendix  C for  com- 
pleteness. Another  problem  associated  with  the  pre-shock  dust  lofting 
is  accounting  for  the  attenuation  of  radiation  through  the  dust.  Here, 
the  models  that  exist  in  the  AFWL  Thermal  Layer  Predictor  are  recom- 
mended for  use  until  such  time  that  they  are  superceded  by  better 
models  currently  under  development  by  LASL  for  DNA.  If  the  attenuation 
effect  is  not  included,  too  much  dust  will  be  lofted. 

Problems  associated  with  the  scouring  model  have  to  do  with 
what  to  do  with  the  thermal  radiation  arriving  after  the  shock  on  the 
flow  field.  Since  the  thermal  radiation  post-shock  for  the  scenarios 
of  interest  is  quite  significant,  we  recommend  that  the  energy  be  added 
to  the  dust  during  at  least  one  calculation  to  assess  its  relative 
importance.  Again  the  computation  of  attenuation  (and  absorption) 
through  the  dust  can  be  based  initially  on  the  simple  models  in  the 
AFWL  thermal  layer  predictor.  An  example  of  the  severity  of  the  thermal 
environment  is  included  as  Figure  15  which  shows  the  thermal  radiation 
incident  on  the  ground  (ignoring  lofted  dust)  at  a range  of  706  m for 
2MT  surface  burst  (or  4MT  free  field).  These  data  were  obtained  with  a 
detailed  mul ti -frequency  radiation  transport  code,  SPUTTER  (see 
reference  54  for  example);  the  results  are  shown  for  SPUTTER  problem 
FB10  (reference  55) . 

A problem  associated  with  usin"  both  dust  loftinq  models  has 
to  do  with  the  required  number  of  particles  to  adequately  represent  the 
physics.  The  importance  of  providing  sufficient  numbers  of  particles 
to  adequately  model  the  dust  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  AFWL  during 
development  of  the  thermal  layer.  If  the  required  number  is  found  to 
be  affordable,  use  of  the  models  above  should  be  straightforward.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  too  many  particles  are  required  then  alternative 


approaches  (e.g.,  treating  the  dust  and  air  as  a multimaterial  ensemble) 
will  need  to  be  considered.  However,  whatever  approaches  are  taken, 
the  particles  should  be  represented  by  more  than  one  particle  class, 
since  the  thermal  heating  and  subsequent  affect  on  air  blast  flow 
fields  will  be  significant. 


SECTION  8 


REVIEW  OF  SHOCK  TUBE  FACILITIES  FOR  APPLICATION 
TO  M-X  SHELTER  AIR  BLAST  LOADS  PROGRAM 


8.1 


SHOCK  TUBE  CAPABILITIES 


A shock  tube  provides  a convenient,  versatile  laboratory  tool 
to  study  transient  gas  dynamic  phenomena.  The  operation  of  a shock  tube 
is  eaily  illustrated  by  considering  a constant  diameter  tube  divided 
into  two  regions:  a high  pressure  driver  section  and  a lower  pressure 
driven  section  separated  by  a diaphragm  (Figure  16a).  When  the  dia- 
phragm is  burst,  a shock  wave  propagates  down  the  driven  section,  and 
an  expansion  fan  propagates  back  into  the  driver  section  (Figure  16b). 
The  expansion  fan  converts  the  stagnation  energy  of  the  driver  gas  into 
the  flow  energy  of  the  expanded  driver  gas  and  the  work  done  in  com- 
pressing and  accelerating  the  driven  gas.  Expansion  waves  travel  at  the 
speed  of  sound  relative  to  the  local  driver  gas  conditions;  thus,  the 
driver  gas  sound  speed  is  an  important  parameter  in  creating  strong 
shocks . 


Using  the  notation  of  Figure  16  the  ideal  shock  strength  is 
determined  (Reference  56  and  57)  from 
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where  the  double  subscript  implies  a ratio.  The  shock  Mach  number  is 
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and  the  Mach  number  behind  the  shock  is 
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The  shock  induced  velocity  is 
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and  by  continuity 
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Real  gas  effects  become  important  for  shocks  on  the  order  of  1000  psi 
in  air  due  to  dissociation,  and  these  effects  are  accounted  for  in  the 
charts  of  Reference  56. 

The  ideal  strong  shock  limit  for  a simple  air/air  shock  tube  is 
found  from  Equation  37  which  reduces  to 


2 n + 
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for  an  infinite  driver  pressure.  For  y = 1.4  Equation  42  has  the  solu- 


tion P„,  = 44  or  P9  = 650  psi 


Equation  37  can  be  rewritten  as 


P41  1 " f ^l’V  CV14  T1 4 P21 


which  indicates  that  high  shock  strengths  can  be  achieved  by  employing 
a low  molecular  weight  gas  such  as  hydrogen  or  helium  in  the  driver 
section  (Cy  a ^ ) or  by  heating  the  driver  gas.  Figure  17  gives  some 
example  performance  characteristics  for  air/air,  helium/air  and  heated 
(T  = 16,000°R)  helium/air  shock  tubes. 

Since  it  is  not  practical  to  maintain  a driver  gas  at  extremely 
high  temperatures  for  long  periods  of  time,  it  is  desirable  to  instan- 
taneously heat  the  gas  just  before  the  diaphragm  is  burst.  One  reliable, 
economic  and  efficient  method  for  rapidly  heating  the  driver  gas  to 
extremely  high  temperatures  is  by  the  discharge  of  an  electric  arc  through 
the  driver  chamber.  The  potential  for  the  arc  is  obtained  by  use  of  a 
capacitor  bank,  and  the  arc  is  initiated  by  a small  starter  wire.  Such 
shock  tubes  have  produced  shock  Mach  numbers  of  15  (P^  -4000  psi)  in 
atmospheric  test  sections. 

Combustible  driver  gases  also  have  been  used  to  produce  high 
shock  strengths.  Hydrogen/oxygen  mixtures  can  produce  a shock  Mach 
number  of  8.5  (P^  -1200  psi)  in  an  atmospheric  test  section.  Hydrogen 
presents  a safety  hazard  so  extreme  care  must  be  taken  in  its  use.  A 
third  alternative  is  explosive  drivers.  In  this  approach,  the  driver 
section  is  collapsed  by  an  exterior  explosive  loading,  and  the  collaps- 
ing cylinder  drives  a shock  wave  into  the  driven  section.  Explosive 
driver  shock  tubes  have  produced  shock  Mach  numbers  of  20  (P^  -8000  psi) 
in  an  atmospheric  test  section. 

8.2  SHOCK  TUBE  FACILITY  SURVEY 

A brief  survey  was  conducted  to  identify  shock  tubes  to  measure 
airblast  loads  on  scaled  models  of  the  M-X  shelter.  Simulation  criteria 
were  established  and  ordered  to  enable  objective  selection  of  the  most 
advantageous  facility.  The  criteria  are: 


Figure  17.  Shock  strength  vs.  initial  pressure  ratio 


• Shock  overpressure  = 600  psi  in  stmosphere 

• Large  test  section 

• Availability 

• Turnaround  time 

• Cost 

• Location 

The  first  requirement  eliminated  most  laboratory  shock  tubes,  but  is 
deemed  necessary  since  shock  loading  phenomena  may  be  absolute  value 
dependent  (Reference  58).  A large  test  section  is  required  to  accom- 
modate the  maximum  size  model.  Turn  around  time  and  availability  are 
important  considerations  in  order  to  meet  time  urgent  M-X  development 
schedules  (e.g.,  DABS  S-2,  S-3  test  dates). 

Five  laboratory  shock  tubes  were  located  which  meet  the  general 
selection  criteria.  These  are  located  at  CALSPAN,  BRL,  NASA  Ames  Research 
Center  and  CERF.  The  Physics  International  (PI)  Shock  Tube  is  also  con- 
sidered. 

CALSPAN  has  a 6-inch  I.D.  and  an  8-inch  I.D.  shock  tube.  The 
heated  hydrogen  driver  sections  produce  a shock  overpressure  of  approx- 
imately 600  psi  in  an  atmospheric  test  section  (Reference  59).  The  BRL 
High  Pressure  Shock  Tube  is  driven  by  the  detonation  of  hydrogen/oxygen 
mixtures.  Shock  waves  in  excess  of  1000  psi  have  been  generated  in 
the  8-inch  test  section;  the  overpressure  is  in  excess  of  175  psi  in 
a downstream  22-inch  test  section  (References  60  and  61. 

The  NASA  Electric  Arc  Shock  Tube  should  be  able  to  achieve  over- 
pressures of  2000  to  4000  psi  in  a 4-inch  I.D.  atmospheric  test  section 
(Reference  62);  however,  atmospheric  tests  have  not  been  run.  Energy 
for  the  driver  is  supplied  by  a one  megajoule  capacitor  storage  system. 
CERF  has  a 13-inch  I.D.  shock  tube  capable  of  approximately  550  psi 
overpressure  in  atmosphere  at  the  present  test  section  location 
(Reference  63).  The  driver  section  contains  a hydrogen/oxygen  mixture 


which  is  detonated  by  14  spark  plugs.  Higher  overpressures  in  atmos- 
phere can  be  obtained  by  moving  the  test  section  closer  to  the  driver. 
Higher  shock  strength  (p— ) can  be  obtained  by  evacuating  the  driven 
section.  a 

On  the  basis  of  the  selection  criteria,  the  CERF  13-inch  Shock 
Tube  is  superior  to  the  other  laboratory  shock  tubes  because  it  has  the 
largest  test  section  (for  a 600  psi  overpressure)  and  because  it  is 
located  near  the  AFWL.  The  remaining  criteria  are  generally  matched 
by  all  of  the  facilities,  although  contractor  facilities  may  be  more 
expensive  than  non-profit  or  government  facilities. 

The  PI  explosive  driver  shock  tube  needs  to  be  assessed  in  a 
different  light.  Overpressures  on  the  order  of  8000  to  15000  psi  can 
be  achieved  in  a small  diameter  atmospheric  test  section,  and  these 
shocks  could  be  expanded  into  a fairly  large  test  section  at  reduced 
(but  still  quite  high)  overpressures.  The  PI  facility  currently  has 
a cylindrical  driven  section  capable  of  withstanding  5000  psi  which 
transitions  into  a 1 foot  wide  by  3 foot  high  by  20  foot  long  rectang- 
ular test  section  capable  of  withstanding  1000  psi  shocks  (Reference  64). 

The  PI  facility  has  some  unique  capabilities,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  select  it  over  the  CERF  13-inch  Shock  Tube.  Over- 
pressures higher  than  can  be  achieved  at  CERF  (1200  psi)  are  not  re- 
quired for  shelter  tests.  A larger  shelter  model  might  be  mounted  on 
the  3 foot  wall  of  the  existing  test  section,  but  a greater  increase 
than  this  would  be  required  to  justify  the  additional  cost  (expendable 
driver  sections)  and  turnaround  time  (1  shot  per  week  versus  3-4  per 
day).  Finally,  the  CERF  facility  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to 
AFWL  while  the  PI  facility  is  at  a remote  site  in  Traci,  California. 
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SECTION  9 

RECOMMENDED  TEST  PROGRAM 


SAI  recommends  a laboratory  program  to  measure  air  blast  load- 
ing in  support  of  the  M-X  shelter  design  effort.  The  combination  of 
laboratory  experiments,  code  calculations  and  large  scale  proof  tests 
will  provide  a basis  for  confident  prediction  of  M-X  shelter  loads. 

A series  of  shock  tube  tests  are  suggested  using  scaled  models 
of  the  M-X  shelter.  The  suggested  program  philosophy  is  directed 
towards  sound  experiments  using  simple  reliable  diagnostics  so  as  to 
guarantee  quality  data.  Standard  shock  tube  techniques  should  be  em- 
ployed for  classical  waveforms  and  a technique  developed  to  produce 
clean  precursor  waveforms.  M-X  shelter  air  blast  loading  histories 
could  be  synthesized  from  the  shelter  loads  data. 

We  recommend  that  the  shock  tube  test  program  be  conducted  at 
the  CERF  Thirteen  Inch  Shock  Tube.  The  CERF  shock  tube  was  selected 
over  other  candidate  shock  tubes  because  of  its  large  test  section,  its 
ability  to  produce  a 600  psi  shock  in  atmosphere,  and  because  of  its 
proximity  to  AFWL. 

In  the  event  that  the  CERF  shock  tube  is  not  available,  the 
tests  could  be  conducted  in  the  22  inch  section  of  the  BRL  High  Pres- 
sure Shock  Tube.  The  BRL  tube  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  larger 
models;  sizes  quoted  in  the  following  discussion  could  be  increased  by 
the  ratio  22/13.  Since  the  BRL  shock  tube  cannot  provide  a 600  psi 
overpressure  wave  into  atmosphere  (the  limit  is  about  170  psi),  the 
test  section  could  be  pumped  down  to  4 psi  such  that  the  criteria  inci- 
dent shock  pressure  ratio  is  reproduced.  This  procedure  is  not  as 
desirable  as  conducting  the  tests  at  atmospheric  pressure,  but  is  mean- 
ingful since  the  numerical  calculations  can  be  made  for  both  conditions. 
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The  scale  of  the  experiment  is  dictated  by  the  internal  dia- 
meter of  the  CERF  shock  tube.  With  a tube  diameter  of  13  inches,  the 
shelter  model  would  be  scaled  down  by  a factor  of  1000.  This  would 
allow  shelter  model  rotation  to  any  incidence  angle  within  the  test 
section,  and  the  model  would  be  small  enough  to  avoid  wall  interactions 
during  shock  transit.  Both  the  shelter  berm  and  the  ramp  should  be 
simulated. 

The  recommended  approach  is  to  measure  the  shock  loading  on 
the  major  faces  of  the  model.  Initial  choices  of  model  orientation 
could  be  (1)  head  on,  (2)  side  on,  and  (3)  40  degrees  incidence,  al- 
though the  test  design  allows  any  incidence  angle.  Both  classical  and 
precursor  waveforms  should  be  tested. 

9.1  SHOCK  TUBE  EXPERIMENT  DESIGN-CLASSICAL  WAVEFORMS 

M-X  shelter  shock  loading  should  be  measured  using  a scaled 
model  of  the  shelter  supported  on  a ground  plane  spanning  the  shock 
tube  centerline.  The  shelter  model  we  recommend  (Figure  18)  is  approx- 
imately 7*2  inches  long  (including  the  ramp),  and  the  shelter  model  roof 
protrudes  approximately  1/4  inch  above  the  ground  plane.  This  model 
size  (1/1000  scale)  was  chosen  to  avoid  shock  tube  wall  interference 
(the  vertical  clearance  must  be  at  least  seven  times  the  roof  height 
to  avoid  bow  shock  reflection  according  to  AFWL/DYM  calculations)  and 
to  allow  the  complete  model  to  be  rotated  to  any  angle  within  the  shock 
tube  (the  rotation  requirement  dominates).  When  the  model  is  in  the 
head-on  position,  the  shelter  edges  are  approximately  1.5  shelter  widths 
(15  shelter  heights)  from  the  shock  tube  walls.  When  the  model  is  in 
the  side-on  position,  the  shelter  end  is  approximately  one  shelter  width 
from  the  closest  wall.  The  shelter  model  above  grade  blockage  ratio  is 
only  about  1 percent,  which  is  more  than  adequate  from  steady  flow  con- 
siderations . 
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Model  construction  and  mounting  is  a key  part  of  the  experiment 
design.  We  recommend  that  the  experimenter  build  a knife  edge  ground 
plane  (18  inch  by  13  inch  x 2-3/4  inch)  spanning  the  circular  shock 
tube  (Figure  19).  The  shock  wave  will  then  propagate  over  the  ground 
plane  in  the  classical  fashion.  Bolt  holes  are  already  available  in  the 
shock  tube  centerline  to  mount  the  ground  plane  which  will  probably  be 
inverted  for  easy  access. 

The  shelter  model  should  be  machined  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
round  insert  (Figure  20)  which  we  recommend  be  secured  to  the  ground 
plane  in  the  desired  model  orientation  by  eight  half  inch  Allen  head 
bolts.  A similar  insert  on  the  ground  plane  backside  would  cover  the 
area  housing  the  pressure  transducers.  All  bolts  and  pressure  trans- 
ducers would  be  mounted  from  the  backside  to  preserve  the  model  surface. 
Model  orientation  can  be  changed  by  simply  loosening  the  eight  Allen 
head  bolts  and  rotating  the  inserts.  Instrument  cables  would  be  routed 
through  the  ground  plane  and  passed  out  of  existing  ports  in  the  side 
of  the  shock  tube. 

The  shelter  model  should  be  mounted  towards  the  back  of  the 
ground  plane  to  assure  that  a clean  shock  wave  strikes  the  model.  The 
ramp  leading  edge  should  be  six  inches  behind  the  ground  plane  leading 
edge,  and  the  shelter  door  should  thus  be  10'2  inches  from  the  leading 
edge  (in  the  end-on  position).  Figure  21  demonstrates  the  recommended 
model  orientations. 

Shock  pressure  could  be  measured  forward  of  the  ramp,  on  the 
floor,  on  the  door,  on  the  roof,  on  the  side  walls  on  the  end,  and 
beside  the  shelter  (e.g..  Figure  22).  The  recommended  transducer 
mounting  geometry  is  indicated  in  Figure  23.  Repeat  tests  should  be 
required  with  some  transducers  (e.g.,  in  the  door)  interchanged  because 
of  the  size  of  transducers. 
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Figure  20.  Test  model  insert 
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The  model  and  ground  plane  could  be  constructed  out  of 
250,000  psi  ground  Maraging  steel.  This  material  is  easy  to  machine 
in  its  soft  state  but  becomes  very  hard  when  heat  treated  to  500°F. 

A surface  finish  if  specified  on  the  ground  plane  and 

model  surface  will  avoid  unduly  influencing  the  pressure  distributions. 

The  boundary  layer  thickness  is  expected  to  be  on  the  order  of  70  mils 
for  a one  foot  travel,  so  excessive  surface  roughness  could  change  the 
flowfield.  Material  hardness  is  reguired  to  maintain  the  surface  finish 
during  handling  and  impingement  of  shock  tube  debris. 

9.2  SHOCK  TUBE  EXPERIMENT  DESIGN  - PRECURSOR  WAVEFORMS 

Precursor  waveforms  for  nuclear  bursts  are  generated  due  to  the 
higher  sound  speed  in  a heated  ( ~1000°K  according  to  Reference  23)  air 
layer  ahead  of  the  shock  wave.  Experience  on  nuclear  events  indicates 
that  the  shock  wave  in  the  heated  layer  propagates  at  about  the  same 
speed  as  the  primary  shock,  but  because  the  shock  Mach  number  is  lower, 
the  pressure  immediately  behind  the  shock  is  lower  than  for  the  primary 
wave.  A series  of  secondary  shocks  eventually  returns  the  pressure  to 
(nearly)  the  freefield  value,  but  the  process  produces  an  extended  rise 
time.  An  analytical  model  of  this  phenomena  is  described  in  Appendix  A. 

Precursor  waveforms  have  been  studied  through  numerical  hydrocode 
calculations,  such  as  at  the  AFWL.  SHELL  and  more  cent  HULL  code  cal- 
culations (References  2,  3,  65  and  66)  have  confirmed  that  a precursor  can 
be  caused  when  energy  is  deposited  in  near  surface  zones  thereby  raising 
the  air  sound  speed.  An  AFWL  calculational  program  is  currently  under- 
way; but  it  is  not  clear  when  the  predictions  will  be  available. 

To  create  precursor  waveforms  in  a shock  tube,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a layer  of  higher  sound  speed  gas  next  to  the  surface.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  heating  the  gas  or  by  substituting  alternate 
low  molecular  weight  gases.  Griffith  (Reference  67)  and  Gion  (Reference 
68)  chose  to  heat  a flat  plate  and  rapidly  insert  the  plate  into  an 
open  end  shock  tube.  Several  authors  (Reference  23)  created  precursors 
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by  running  shocks  into  various  gases.  With  the  exception  of  Gion,  the 
previous  experiments  are  at  least  20  years  old  and  all  were  for  low 
(aP<100)  incident  overpressures.  Instrumentation  was  limited  to  optical 
measurements  of  the  precursor  structure.  The  present  program  proposes 
to  create  precursor  waveforms  at  550  psi  incident  overpressure  and  to 
measure  the  pressure  waveforms  and  shelter  loads. 

A sample  of  a fit  to  experimental  data  on  precursor  waveforms 
indicates  a toe  to  peak  pressure  ratio  of  1:10.  Based  on  the  analysis 
of  Appendix  A,  this  could  be  accomplished  by  heating  the  air  to  '•1000°K 
or  by  substituting  a light  gas  such  as  Helium  (Figure  24)  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  plane  described  in  Section  9.1.  This  provides  an 
increase  in  sound  speed  by  factors  of  2 to  3.  As  the  shock  tube  wave 
strikes  the  layer,  the  precursor  toe  will  race  out  ahead  of  the  incident 
shock  in  a transient  process  until  a "quasi -steady  situation"  is  achieved. 
Griffith  found  that  the  distance  required  was  about  10  times  the  layer 
thickness  and  that  the  precursor  toe  length  was  about  2 layer  thicknesses. 
The  height  of  the  precursor  has  been  observed  to  be  on  the  order  of  the 
layer  thickness  (Reference  23).  Thus,  by  making  the  high  sound  speed 
layer  one  inch  high,  the  precursor  should  have  time  to  develop,  the 
entire  scaled  model  will  De  engulfed  by  the  precursor,  and  any  interface 
problems  (e.g.,  thin  diaphragm)  will  not  affect  the  shelter  loading. 

Heating  the  gas  layer  to  '1000°K  does  not  seem  to  be  a viable 
concept.  If  the  ground  plane  were  instantaneously  heated  to  1000°K  and 
held  there,  the  air  layer  would  be  heated  by  conduction,  and  the  temper- 
ature profiles  (Figure  25  are  given  by 


Figure  24.  Precursor  formation  in  CERF  shock  tube 
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Figure  25.  Heated  air  layer  temperature 
profiles 
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whe^e  Tq  is  the  initial  air  temperature  (300°K),  Tp  is  the  plate  tem- 
perature, y is  height  above  the  plate,  = = )is  the  thermal  dif- 
fusivity  of  the  air  and  t is  time  (Reference  69).  The  quantity 
is  a characteristic  thermal  penetration  distance 


T‘To 

VTo 


* 1/2 


which  for  air  is  y ~ J 0.04t  where  y is  in  inches  and  t is  in  seconds. 

If  we  wish  to  confine  most  of  the  heat  to  a layer  1 inch  thick, 

the  plate  would  have  to  be  heated  in  a time  small  (<0.1)  compared  to 
10  seconds.  For  a uniform  heating  of  the  steel  ground  plane  to  a tem- 
perature of  1000°K  in  one  second,  the  total  heat  required  is 

q = m C AT  (45) 

= 200  (lbs)  0.1  (f^Op)  700  (°K)  | (^  ) 252  (§^) 

= 2 x 106  cal 

and  the  power  requirement  (100  percent  efficiency)  is 

^ = it  (46) 

_ 2x1 08  (cal ) - ,0f,  /joules*, 

■ 1 (liF)  4J86  '~caT  ' 

= 8.4  MW 

which  is  a considerable  amount  indeed.  Gion  solved  this  problem  by 
slowly  heating  the  plate  and  rapidly  inserting  the  plate  into  the  (low 
overpressure)  shock  tube;  at  CERF  the  shock  tube  must  remain  closed. 
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An  alternate  method  not  requiring  as  much  energy  is  flash  heat- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground  plane.  A small  version  of  the  SAI  Flash- 

2 

bulb  could  deliver  200  cal/cm  sec  for  about  100  msec  (Reference  70). 

The  surface  temperature  of  the  plate  would  be 

t <**°>  ■ ¥ \f¥-  147) 

where  is  the  surface  flux  and  k is  the  material  conductivity.  For  a 
steel  ground  plane  the  maximum  surface  temperature  would  be 

T / x _ 2x200 

T(y=o)  = 

0J24  , caT  . 

\ sec  cm  K ' 

T(y=o)  - 180°K 

The  coupled  flux  would  have  to  be  5 times  higher  or  30  times  longer  to 
achieve  the  desired  surface  temperature. 

The  energy  requirements  might  be  reduced  by  laminating  a thin 
layer  of  nonconducting  material  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  plane, 
but  cost  and  strength  requirements  would  seem  to  override.  Furthermore, 
there  are  other  problems  associated  with  heating  the  ground  plane.  The 
melt  temperature  of  steel  is  about  1800°K  so  strength  properties  would 
be  seriously  degraded  at  temperatures  greater  than  1000°K.  Thermal 

expansion  10  *^°K  would  require  a mounting  system  capable  of 
dealing  with  at  least  0.13  inches  of  lateral  expansion.  Finally,  high 
frequency  piezoelectric  pressure  transducers  (Section  9.4)  to  be  mounted 
in  the  plate  are  quite  temperature  sensitive. 


cal  \ 0. 1x0. 1 (cm^) 


2 

cm  sec , 


'V 
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A more  viable  way  of  achieving  the  high  sound  speed  layer  is 
through  the  use  of  alternate  gases.  The  speed  of  sound  for  a y-law  gas 
is  given  by 

c = ART  (48) 

Consequently,  the  sound  speed  can  be  increased  by  increasing  y or  by 

decreasing  the  molecular  weight  (r  = -jjp).  Helium  is  a good  possibility 
(y  = 1.67,  m = 4),  but  Ausherman  (Reference  71 ) pointed  out  that  a more 
direct  simulation  could  be  achieved  by  using  a mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  Since  both  gases  are  diatomic,  y = 1.4  as  in  air.  The  mass 
fraction  of  hydrogen  which  simulates  the  sound  speed  of  air  at  a temper- 
ature T^  is  given  by 


XH 


^ao  mNa 
mNH  _1 


(49) 


where  m is  the  molecular  weight  and  the  double  subscript  implies  a ratio. 
Here  a refers  to  air,  N refers  to  nitrogen  and  H refers  to  hydrogen. 

The  sound  speed  of  a precursor  hot  layer  ^T,,'1000oK)  can  be  achieved 
easily  (Figure  26)  and  with  a great  deal  of  control. 

The  method  of  creating  the  alternate  gas  layer  requires  develop- 
ment during  the  program.  Three  methods  are  suggested  here.  Gases  sup- 
plied by  high  pressure  bottles  (at  the  appropriate  flow  rates)  could  be 
mixed  in  an  exterior  container  and  injected  through  a porous  surface  on 
the  ground  plane.  The  instrumentation  area  shown  in  Figure  19  would 
double  as  a plenum  chamber.  With  the  ground  plane  inverted,  the  gases 
would  be  stable  and  mix  with  the  surrounding  air  by  diffusion  only.  In 
fact,  by  varying  the  shock  arrival  time  and  flow  rates,  the  concentration 
profiles  and  layer  heights  could  be  adjusted. 
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Porous  metal  plates  are  available  commercially  with  a controlled 
porosity.  The  structure  of  the  gas  layer  could  be  determined  for  var- 
ious plates,  flow  rates,  etc.  in  a simple  laboratory  setup  which  repro- 
duces the  shock  tube  geometry.  Gas  composition  could  be  sampled  with 
a high  frequency  concentration  probe  (Reference  72).  Thus,  once  the 
model  is  in  the  shock  tube,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
flow  rates  according  to  the  laboratory  calibrations.  The  effect  of  the 
porous  surface  on  shock  propagation  would  have  to  be  determined. 

Two  other  methods  involve  lightweight  diaphragm  materials  to 
contain  the  gas  layer.  In  the  simplest  approach  a bag  of  gas  is  placed 
in  the  shock  tube  under  the  inverted  ground  plane  and  is  held  in  place 
by  buoyancy.  Objections  to  this  approach  are  that  the  bag  material, 
even  though  lightweight  and  flexible,  could  influence  the  shock  forma- 
tion and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  could  impact  the  pressure  transducers 
disrupting  the  pressure  signals. 

An  alternate  containment  method  which  eliminates  the  diaphragm 
just  before  shock  (model)  arrival  is  being  used  by  Shih  of  SAI  in  the 
AEDC  Ballistic  Range  G.  A thin  elastic  material  is  stretched  over  the 
region  being  contained  (50  gallon  drums)  along  with  a thin  heated  ele- 
ment. At  a calibrated  time  before  firing  the  element  is  heated,  the 
diaphragm  bursts  and  the  tension  causes  the  diaphragm  to  be  pulled  away. 
In  the  shock  tube,  the  material  would  be  stretched  across  the  tube  about 
an  inch  below  the  ground  plane  and  the  gas  mixture  added  from  the  side 
through  a purging  process. 

9.3  SHOCK  TUBE  INSTRUMENTATION 

Shock  wave  propagation  in  the  shock  tube  can  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  shock  front  pressure  or  the  shock  speed  from  which  pres- 
sure can  be  determined.  SAI  recommends  that  both  measurements  be  made 
using  high  frequency  quartz  pressure  transducers  and  ionization  probe 
time  of  arrival  (TOA)  gauges.  The  same  type  of  pressure  transducers 
could  be  used  on  the  model. 


Tentatively,  the  PCB  Piezotronics  model  113A22  quartz  pressure 
transducer  to  measure  shock  pressure  is  recommended.  This  low  imped- 
ance, hiqh  frequency  (1  nsec  rise  time)  transducer  employs  state-of-the- 
art  integrated  circuit  technology  to  provide  a simple,  reliable  instru- 
ment for  shock  tube  type  pressure  measurements.  The  frequency  resolution 
1 MHZ  is  adequate  for  the  most  severe  model  loading  conditions  expected. 
For  the  head  on  case,  the  shock,  will  be  reflected  up  to  4440  psi  on  the 
door  and  will  decay  in  18  liSec  to  1280  psi  with  six  microseconds  delay 
before  the  first  rarefaction  waves  arrive  at  the  center  of  the  door. 

Not  only  will  the  peak  pressure  be  well  defined  (the  data  analysis  will 
synthesize  the  rise  as  a discontinuity)  but  the  transducer  will  easily 
follow  the  pressure  decay  (i.e.,  the  decay  time  is  long  compared  to  the 
transducer  rise  time).  In  terms  of  the  protype,  the  decay  time  will  be 
on  the  order  of  18  msec,  and  the  present  experiment  will  have  a scaled 
time  resolution  on  the  order  of  a msec  which  again  is  more  than  adequate. 

The  model  113A22  pressure  transducer  has  a 1 to  5000  psi  dynamic 
range  with  a 5 volt,  full  scale  output.  Complications  associated  with 
charge  amplifying  systems  are  eliminated,  and  the  transducers  have  proved 
successful  in  numerous  Quartz  gauges  are  temperature  sensitive  in  some 
applications,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  covering  the  diaphragm  with 
black  plastic  tape  or  RTV.  The  small  diaphragm  area  (0.218  inch  dia- 
meter) allows  high  resolution,  and  in  fact,  the  transducer  could  double 
as  a time  of  arrival  gauge.  Mounting  is  by  a 3/8-24  thread  or  a press 
fit  to  a 0.25  inch  diameter  shoulder.  Ringing  has  been  suppressed  in 
the  transducer  design,  so  special  mounting  is  not  required. 

Pressure  transducer  output  (voltage)  and  T0A  signals  should  be 
appropriately  recorded  (e.g.,  a high  speed  tape  recorder).  Transducer 
output  will  be  1 to  5 volts  so  signal  to  noise  ratio  should  be  no  problem. 
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9.4 


SHOCK  TUBE  TEST  PLAN 


Some  initial  shock  tube  calibration  tests  (Series  1)  are  recom- 
mended to  assure  that  desired  pressures  in  the  test  section  can  be 
reproduced.  Typical  desired  performance  characteristics  are  pressures 
within  5 percent  with  a 95  percent  probability  of  success.  Approximately 
four  tests  would  be  appropriate  (one  high,  one  low,  two  on)  to  zero  in 
on  the  desired  incident  pressure  in  an  empty  test  section.  The  next  two 
shots  could  be  conducted  with  the  model  support  mechanism  in  place  to 
determine  if  the  flow  field  is  perturbed.  Finally,  two  shots  are  recom- 
mended to  be  conducted  with  the  model  in  place  with  a minimum  of  instru- 
mentation as  a shakedown  test.  The  initial  setup  and  checkout  should 
take  two  weeks. 

Series  2 would  test  the  shelter  loads  for  classical  waveforms. 

The  model  would  be  tested  first  in  the  head-on  position  with  emphasis 
on  instrumentation  of  the  door.  One  transducer  would  measure  the  in- 
coming wave,  two  transducers  would  measure  the  wave  as  it  propagates 
along  the  floor,  two  others  should  be  located  in  the  door,  and  finally 
several  other  transducers  should  be  located  in  the  major  faces  of  the 
model.  Approximately  six  tests  are  recommended  in  the  chosen  schedule 
to  get  clean  repeatable  measurements  for  these  first  model  tests. 

Three  shots  would  then  be  conducted  for  the  model  in  the  side-on  posi- 
tion with  the  transducer  layout  shown  in  Figure  22.  Finally,  three 
shots  should  be  conducted  with  the  model  in  the  40  degree  orientation. 

Both  the  head-on  and  side-on  model  orientations  should  be  con- 
ducted for  the  Series  3 precursor  experiments.  Five  shots  would  be 
required  over  a plane  surface  to  diagnose  and  tune  the  precursor  wave 
(two  shots  adjusting  the  pressure,  two  shots  adjusting  the  layer,  one 
shot  for  verification).  Three  shots  would  be  conducted  for  each  orien- 
tation with  the  model  in  place. 
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Four  shock  tube  tests  are  recommended  to  be  reserved  on  a con- 
tingency basis.  These  shots  would  be  used  to  cover  failures,  to  fill 
in  gaps,  or  to  investigate  unusual  phenomena. 

Table  7 summarizes  the  recommended  test  series.  At  least  two 
successful  shots  at  each  model  orientation  are  desired.  The  tests  would 
be  considered  successful  if  the  incident  overpressures  scatter  less  than 
+ 5 percent  and  the  measured  loads  scatter  less  than  + 20  percent.  It 
is  possible  that  the  precursor  waveforms  will  show  more  scatter  than  this. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  program  could  occupy  six  weeks 
of  testing  time  including  the  two  weeks  of  setup  and  calibration  (Table 
8).  The  estimate  is  based  on  three  shots  per  day  for  the  classical  wave- 
forms and  two  shots  per  day  for  the  precursor  waveforms  in  addition  to 
time  for  each  test  section  change.  A contingency  of  four  shots  is  recom- 
mended to  resolve  issues  surfacing  during  the  test  program. 

9.5  SHOCK  TUBE  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Output  from  the  pressure  transducers  should  be  converted  to 
pressures  via  the  calibration  curves  for  each  transducer.  Both  shock 
front  values  and  pressure  profiles  would  be  determined  from  the  Polaroid 
photographs.  Shock  front  velocities  determined  from  the  TOA  gauges 
along  the  tube  could  be  converted  to  shock  front  pressures  via  eguation 
46  or  the  curves  available  in  Reference 

Pressure  loading  data  should  be  compared  with  numerical  calcu- 
lations (Section  9.6),  the  engineering  estimates  from  earlier  sections 
of  this  report,  and  previous  DABS  experimental  data.  Air  blast  loading 
histories  should  be  synthesized.  Precursor  waveforms  should  be  charac- 
terized in  terms  of  surface  pressure  histories  and  shock  structure  (if 
optics  were  available). 
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Table  7.  Summary  test  matrix 


SERIES 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 


NUMBER 

OBJECTIVE 

PROBABLE  NUMBER 
OF  SHOTS 

1 

Set  up/Cal 

ibration 

8 

1 

Classical , 

Head-On 

6 

2 

Classical , 

Side-On 

3 

3 

Cl assi cal , 

40  Degrees 

3 

1 

Procursor 

Calibration 

5 

2 

Precursor, 

Head-On 

3 

3 

Precursor, 

Side-On 

3 

1 

Contingency 

_4 

35 
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Table  8.  Shock  tube  test  schedule 
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9.6  THEORETICAL  SUPPORT 

Design  of  the  experiment  (especially  the  precursors)  and  inter- 
pretation of  measured  results  can  be  greatly  aided  by  numerical  calcu- 
lation of  the  flow  fields.  For  the  classical  waveforms,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a calculation  of  the  flow  field  over  the  knife  edge 
ground  plane  and  model  to  verify  that  the  plane  does  not  disturb  the 
flow  and  that  wall  reflections  do  not  interfere.  These  calculations 
should  be  performed  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  to  be  useful  to  the 
program. 

Theoretical  calculations  would  also  be  of  assistance  in  design- 
ing the  precursor  experiment.  Precursor  shape,  static  pressure  histories, 
and  dynamic  pressure  histories  are  needed.  Of  particular  importance  is 
whether  the  precursor  waveform  has  reached  a "quasi-steady"  profile  by 
the  time  it  arrives  at  the  shelter  model.  Alternate  methods  of  gener- 
ating the  precursor  layer  should  be  investigated  theoretically  to 
determine  which  methods  most  adequately  simulate  the  nuclear  precursor 
shapes. 


SECTION  10 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

10.1  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  AIR  BLAST  LOADS 

An  engineering  approach  was  employed  to  estimate  the  loads  on 
an  M-X  Shelter  resulting  from  side-on  and  end-on  incidence  of  600  psi 
peak-pressure  blast  waves. 

Both  classical  and  precursor  waveforms  were  considered.  The 
usual  guasi -steady  method  of  calculation  was  not  used  for  the  slant 
faces  since  it  was  found  to  be  inapplicable.  An  approach  in  which  a 
reflection  factor  is  determined  at  each  deflection  point  and  in  which 
the  whole  pulse  is  scaled  by  that  factor,  was  used  instead. 

The  calculations  show  good  overall  agreement  with  finite- 
difference  computations  and  experimental  data  for  the  classical  shock 
case.  For  the  precursor  waveform,  the  manner  in  which  the  pulse  is 
reflected  is  not  well  known  and  the  present  calculations  can  only 
serve  as  a guideline.  Numberical  solutions  of  the  exact  equations 
and/or  experiments  are  required  to  verify  the  calculations. 

10.2  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  INFLUENCE  OF  DUST 

Existing  dust  lofting  models  have  been  reviewed  for  applica- 
bility in  the  M-X  shelter  air  blast  efforts.  These  models  when  util- 
ized with  the  HULL  code  (in  its  interactive  dust  mode)  should  be 
appropriate  for  assessing  the  relative  importance  of  dust  to  the  air 
blast  loads  on  the  shelter.  Because  of  the  two  dimensional  effects 
associated  with  precursor  related  phenomena  it  will  be  necessary  to 
perform  the  HULL  calculations,  designed  to  assess  the  importance  of 
dust,  also  in  two  dimensions. 
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Since  the  models  recommended  in  this  report  are  not  yet  vali- 
dated and  future  advances  are  anticipated,  calculations  assessing  the 
importance  of  dust  to  M-X  should  be  looked  at  as  engineering  estimates 
rather  than  definitive  representation  of  the  free-field  environments. 

10.3  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  FOR  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAM  PLANNING 

Air  blast  loads  predictions  for  the  M-X  shelter  should  be 
experimentally  verified.  Both  classical  and  precursor  wave  forms  should 
be  included  as  well  as  the  effects  of  shock  incidence  angle. 

Laboratory  shock  tubes,  in  particular  the  CERF  13-inch  Shock 
Tube,  provide  a convenient,  cost  effective  approach  to  verifying  the 
predictions. 
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APPENDIX  A 
PRECURSOR  WAVEFORMS 

Ample  evidence  exists  from  nuclear  tests  (Reference  73)  that 
nonclassical  (precursor)  waveforms  are  created  as  a result  of  an  inter- 
action of  thermal  radiation  with  the  ground.  The  precursor  directly 
results  from  the  propagation  of  the  air  blast  into  the  heated  (higher 
sound  speed)  air  in  front  of  the  nuclear  blast  wave.  Thus  a wave,  the 
precursor  gets  ahead  of  the  flow  above  it  forming  a toe.  The  nonlinear 
hydrodynamics  causes  the  precursor  waveforms  to  be  characterized  by  a 
slow,*  irregular  rise  to  the  peak  overpressure.  A two-dimensional 
representation  of  the  shock  wave  geometry  and  relevant  variables 
(Figure  27)  introduces  a scheme  for  calculating  the  precursor  properties 
developed  by  SAI  (Reference  74).  A shock  fixed  coordinate  system  was 
employed,  and  the  crucial  assumption  was  made  that  the  shock  geometry 
is  steady  in  this  coordinate  system.  The  solid  lines  correspond  to 
shock  waves,  the  dashed  line  corresponds  to  a contact  surface,  the  wavy 
solid  line  corresponds  to  the  slipstream,  and  the  solid-dashed  lines 
are  for  reference  purposes.  This  technique  has  met  with  appreciable 
success  in  modeling  various  aspects  of  the  flow. 


*Slow  when  compared  to  the  shock  over  an  ideal  surface,  the  latter 
which  essentially  rises  instantaneously. 


The  oblique  portion  of  the  precursor  wave  is  calculated  from 


i'i  = sin’1  (Mp  /M  ) . 
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(50) 


and  the  pressure  jump  across  the  precursor  is  determined  from 
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which  in  functional  notation  may  be  expressed  as 


7 f<Mc  »,>  • 
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The  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of  the  slipstream  in  the  precursor 
reqi on  is  given  by 
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Using  the  above  quantities,  the  Mach  number  may  be  determined  as 
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which  may  be  expressed  in  functional  form  as 
M _ 9 (''•;>) 

p2  = ’sTnTY^T  • (55) 

The  above  expressions  define  all  the  relevant  quantities  in  region  2 i 
Figure  27. 


In  order  to  define  the  properties  in  regions  3 and  4,  an 
iterative  procedure  is  used.  First,  the  properties  in  region  3 are 
approximated  by  assuming  a value  for  the  inclination  from  the  horizon- 
tal, a,  of  the  slipstream.  As  a first  approximation,  it  is  assumed 
that 
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Knowing  and  M , it  is  possible  to  determine  the  shock  angle,  e_, 
c Fo  Z 

from  the  following  relation: 
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sin  e2  + b sin  e2  + c sin  0-  + d = 0 
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The  above  equation  is  a cubic  equation  in  sin  e and  is  solved  by  a 
trigonometric  method.  Having  found  the  appropriate  root  for  the  above 
equation  and  hence  found  the  value  of  e2,  the  pressure  ratio  and  Mach 
number  in  region  3 may  be  determined  from 
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Now  recall  that  in  region  4 the  flow  must  be  parallel  to  the  ground  sur- 
face, so  that 
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and  0_  is  found  from  Equation  (57)  using  M and  in  place  of  M 
j p^  o P2 

and  • The  pressure  ratio  and  the  Mach  number  in  region  4 are  then 

determined  from 
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After  these  quantities  have  been  determined,  a test  is  made  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  pressure  in  region  4 is  equal  to  the  pressure 
in  region  1,  that  is 
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If  this  requirement  on  the  pressure  is  not  satisfied,  regions  3 and  4 
properties  are  recomputed  with 


'S2  = V"i+1 


where 


li+l  = V* 


and  is  an  increment  in  the  slipstream  inclination  that  may  be  either 
positive  or  negative  depending  on  whether  the  pressure  in  region  4 is 
either  less  than  or  greater  than  the  pressure  in  region  1.  The  iteration 
procedure  continues  until  the  requirements  on  the  flow  deflection  and  the 
pressure  in  region  4 are  satisfied.  When  these  requirements  are  satis- 
fied, the  velocities  (with  the  coordinate  system  fixed  at  ground  zero) 
in  the  precursor  regions  are  defined  as  follows: 


Region  2: 
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Region  3: 
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Region  4: 
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P4  P4  P4 
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v = 0 . 
p4 


The  above  calculation  procedure  may  be  used  to  determine  the 
precursor  region  flow  field  properties  at  any  given  instant  of  time  after 
precursor  formation. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SPECIFIC  ENERGY  OF  BLOW-OFF 

In  Section  6,  a simple  analytical  model  was  described  for  the 
shielding  of  the  ground  surface  by  dust  that  had  already  been  blown  off 
into  the  air.  This  was  then  combined  with  an  assumption  for  dust  blow- 
off  to  give  the  total  blow-off  mass  as  a function  of  fluence.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  appendix  is  to  indicate  the  experimental  support  for  a 
blow-off  law  of  the  form 

dM  = dQ/E  (77) 

where  dM  is  the  mass  blown  off,  dQ  is  the  fluence  received  at  the  sur- 
face, and  E is  a specific  energy  of  blow-off  (units  of  cal/gm).  This 
appendix  is  included  for  convenience,  an  earlier  version  can  be  found 
in  Reference  14.  Essentially  this  model  is  attributable  to  Mansfield 
while  at  SAI. 

An  estimate  of  the  specific  energy  of  mass  removal  (radiant 
energy  per  gram  of  surface  material  removed)  can  be  made  from  the  data 
on  gross  mass  removal  in  the  solar  furnace  tests  for  an  NTS  soil  denoted 
"14  NTS."  In  these  tests,  a number  of  soil  samples  were  exposed  to 
rather  large  thermal  fluences,  and  weight  losses  were  established  by 
before-and-after  weighing.  To  determine  the  specific  energy  of  mass 
removal,  it  is  then  necessary  to  establish  the  total  fluence  received 
by  the  surface  during  the  experiment.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
total  incident  solar  fluence  due  to  attenuation  of  the  later  part  of 
the  pulse  by  the  dust  blown  off  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  pulse.  The 
total  fluence  received  by  the  surface  was  measured  by  a calorimeter  at 
the  surface  and  indeed  indicated  a lower  surface  flux  toward  the  end 
of  the  exposure.  This  is  described  by  a transmission  factor  f(Q), 
defined  as  the  fraction  of  the  incident  solar  flux  that  reaches  the 


surface  after  a total  incident  fluence  Q has  been  received,  that 
at  time  t 


Incident  flux 

Q 

Incident  fluence 

Q - 

Qt 

Surface  flux 

Q'  = 

f(Q)  Q 

Surface  fluence 

Q'  = 

fn Q)  Qdt 

* 

f f(Q)dQ 

is. 


(78) 


The  experimental  surface  fluence  Q'  and  blow-off  mass  M were  then  com- 
bined for  each  test  to  give  a specific  energy  of  mass  removal 


E 


(79) 


Twenty  experimental  values  for  this  quantity  ranged  from  5 to  17.5  kj/gm 
There  was  some  indication  that  this  quantity  depended  on  incident  flux, 
but  the  correlation  was  not  significant  (r  0.53).  As  a result,  the 
data  for  all  flux  levels  were  considered  together.  To  examine  the  sta- 
tistical distribution,  the  data  were  coded  in  seven  groups  starting  with 
E=5  as  follows: 


Group 

From 

To 

1 

5 

6.11 

2 

6.11 

7.46 

3 

7.46 

9.11 

4 

9.11 

11.13 

5 

11.13 

13.59 

6 

13.59 

16.6 

7 

16.6 

20.2 
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These  are  groups  of  equal  width  for  ln(E).  A linear  regression  analysis 
was  then  performed  on  the  coded  data,  giving  a lognormal  distribution 
with  a median  Eo  = 9.44  kj/gm  and  an  error  factor  f = 1.83,  so  that  80', 
of  the  values  are  expected  to  lie  in  the  range  E/f  to  Ef.  The  correla- 
tion coefficient  for  this  regression  was  0.984.  The  resulting  values 
for  the  specific  energy  of  mass  removal  for  this  soil  are 

5.15  v E v 17.3  kj/gm,  80  CL 

Efl  = 9.44  kj/gm  (median)  (80) 

= 2260  cal/gm. 

Thus  with  80  CL,  the  specific  energy  of  blow-off  is  bounded  by 

1230  - E - 4140  cal/gm  of  material  blown-off  (81) 

More  recent  data  are  included  in  Section  7 where  the  recommendations 
are  made  regarding  dust  modeling  for  air  blast  calculations. 
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APPENDIX  C 

SAI  Model  for  a Truncated  Fireball 

This  appendix  describes  the  truncated  fireball  model  developed 
by  Pomraning  and  extracted  from  the  reference.  (Reference  14).  The 
effective  yield  for  growing  fireballs  can  be  treated  dynamically  to 
ensure  continuity  between  results. 

Fireball  Shape  Factor 

Consider  the  case  of  a near-surface  burst,  for  which  the  fire- 
ball intersects  the  ground.  The  quantity  of  interest  is  j(r),  the  flux 
of  radiant  energy  normal  to  the  ground  at  ground  range  r.  Let  the  fire- 

p 

ball  radiate  at  the  range  S cal/cm  -sec.  The  fireball  is  assumed  to  be 
a diffuse  radiator,  so  the  angular  distribution  of  the  source  is  given 
by 

1 

f(p)  = 2*  J f(y)  dy  = 1 (82) 

0 


I 


j 


where  y is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  radiation  direction  and 
the  normal  to  the  radiating  surface.  Referring  to  Figure  28  for  the 
complete  geometrical  nomenclature,  j(r)  is  given  by 

j(r)  = | f ^ j1  dA  (83) 

R 


where  the  integration  is  over  the  area  of  the  above-ground  portion  of 
the  sphere.  Referring  to  the  quantity  j/S  s K(r,  h,  Rf)  as  the  fire- 
ball shape  factor 
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1 


r 


COST' 


sine  dc  de 


The  following  relationships  are  required  to  evaluate  the  double  integral 


cosv  cos4>  + sinv  sin<{)  cose 


After  performing  the  necessary  work  to  evaluate  the  integrals,  the  re 
suit  can  be  written  as 


where 


For  a true  air  burst,  the  integration  is  much  more  straight- 
forward, since  = tt  over  the  entire  range  of  e.  For  that  case 

K = (a  > 1,  p 2 1)  . (86) 

Y 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  above  formulation.  Figure 
29  shows  the  difference  between  the  normal  flux  as  computed  by  the 
extended  source  model  and  as  computed  by  a point  source  model  as  a 
function  of  h/Rp  at  a ground  range  corresponding  to  two  source  radii. 
The  point  source  model  rapidly  becomes  inadequate  as  the  fireball  height 
decreases  below  a fireball  radius.  With  the  source  centered  on  the 
ground,  i.e.,  for  a true  surface  burst,  the  point  source  model  incor- 
rectly gives  zero  normal  flux  at  all  ranges  because  of  the  cosine  fac- 
tor which  enters  into  the  normal  flux  formula.  For  true  air  bursts, 
the  extended  source  and  point  source  models  are  equivalent. 

Although  h and  r,  and  their  dimensionless  counterparts  a and  p, 
have  been  treated  as  independent  variables,  they  may  depend  on  other 
variables  or  parameters.  In  particular,  h and  o are  fun  tions  of  time 
when  fireball  rise  is  taken  into  account. 

Effective  Yield  and  Fireball  Radius  for  Near-Surface  Bursts 

Detailed  fireball  calculations  have  not  been  made  for  surface 
or  near-surface  bursts,  i.e.,  for  fireballs  which  intersect  the  ground. 
However,  it  has  been  widely  accepted  that  for  bursts  very  near  the  sur- 
face, most  of  the  energy  incident  upon  the  ground  is  reradiated  back 
into  the  fireball.  Qualitatively,  the  fireball  might  appear  as  a 
truncated  version  of  a fireball  from  a slightly  higher-than-actual- 
yield  air  burst.  Taking  this  viewpoint,  an  approximation  of  this 
effect  has  been  incorporated  into  our  model  in  terms  of  a single  para- 
meter, which  may  be  interpreted  as  an  effective  "reflection"  coefficient 
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For  a given  yield  W,  let  R^  and  V denote  the  radius  and  volume 
of  an  air  burst  fireball.  For  height  of  burst  h (<R^)  let  and  V' 
refer  to  the  actual  (truncated  sphere)  fireball.  Referring  to  Figure 
30  for  further  nomenclature,  the  volumes  involved  are 


V2  = | (Rf-h)2(2Rf+h) 


V'  = -t(R’)3  - J (R'  - h)?  (2R'+h). 


(87) 


Assuming  fireballs  have  uniform  energy  densities,  the  energy  that  would 
have  normally  occupied  V.,  is  W V^/V.  Introducing  the  effective  "reflec- 
tion" coefficient  (0-fl),  it  is  assumed  that  the  fraction  f of  this 
energy  is  returned  to  the  fireball.  The  energy  contained  in  the  actual 
fireball,  denoted  by  W' , is  then  (V,/V  + f V^/V ) W , or 


W 


1 


(1  - f) 


W 10W 


(88) 


which  also  defines  w.  Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  the  actual  fireball 
adjusts  itself  so  that  the  energy  density  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  in 
an  air  burst  of  the  same  yield,  i.e.,  W’/V  = W/V,  which  is  equivalent  to 
V’/V  = W'/W  = ui.  Combining  the  expressions  for  w,  and  V,  introducing 
the  dimensionless  parameters  0 h/R^  and  x = RJVRf  and  rearranging 
gives 


where 


4u>  = 4 - (1-f)  (1  -o)2  (2+<t) 


(89) 


(90) 
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Volume  V' 


Volume  V = V ^ + Vg 


Hf  N.  Volume  V j 


VN  Volume  Vg  ^ ^ Ground 


Figure  30.  Nomenclature  for  derivation  of 

effective  reflection  coefficient. 


The  real  solution  of  the  cubic  equation  in  x is 

2/3 


x = 


a3  + 4io  + \ / 4io 

2/3 


V 


a + 4a>  - , /4a) 


1 

r J 

-a 

(91) 


This  equation  gives  the  approximate  radius  of  a near-surface  burst  fire- 
ball in  terms  of  the  radius  of  an  air  burst  fireball  of  the  same  yield 
and  in  terms  of  the  parameter  f. 


The  effective  yield,  W ff,  is  defined  as  the  yield  that  would 
give  the  same  energy  density  in  a full  sphere  of  radius  Rf  as  in  the 
truncated  sphere  which,  by  assumption,  is  the  same  as  in  an  air  burst 
fireball  of  the  true  yield.  Hence 


(92) 


Wef.f  is  used  in  the  empirical  yield-scaling  relationships  which  give  the 
thermal  output  and  the  thermal  pulse  shape. 

For  a surface  burst  (h  = a = 0)  and  for  f = 1 (total  "reflection"), 
Weff  = 2W  and  Rjr  = 21/3Rf.  For  h = Rf  (a  = 1 ) , W ff  = W and  Rf  = Rf 
for  all  values  of  f.  For  f = 0 (no  "reflection"),  W ff  = W and  Rf  for 
all  heights  of  burst.  In  general,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  31,  the 
above  procedure  assures  a smooth  transition  to  the  true  air  burst  para- 
meters as  h increases  regardless  of  the  value  of  f selected. 
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